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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 HE  Author  of  the  following  pages  attended 
the  meeting  which  was  convened  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  on  Monday 
the  8th  of  May  left,  to  confder  of  the  propriety 
of  oppofing  the  Surgeons  Bill:  But  being foon 
convinced  that  the  objections  made  againf  it 
were  of  no  force,  he  thought  it  his  duty,  at 
the  next  meeting,  which  was  on  the  Wednefday 
following,  to  fate  his  view  of  the  quefion,  and 
was  candidly  permitted  to  do  fo.  Some  Gen- 
tlemen prefent  agreed  with  him  in  opinion ; a 
greater  number  did  not : This  determined  him 
to  enquire  more  fully  into  the  fubjedl ; and  the 
many  harfi  and  unfair  things  which  have 
face  been  faid,  and  the  grofs  mifakes  which 
are  gone  abroad  ref  peeling  it,  have  made  him 
refolve  to  lay  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  before 
the  p ublic. 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


&c. 


HE  Bill  which  was  brought  into  Parliament 
during  the  laft  Seffion,  for  erefting  the  Corporation 
of  Surgeons  of  London  into  a College,  has  been 
fo  much  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents,  that  it 
is  neceffary  to  Hate  to  the  Public  the  occafion  of 
its  introduftion,  and  the  purpofes  it  was  intended 
to  anfwer. 

An  Aft  'Was  pa(Ted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
late  Majefty  King  George  the  Second,  by  which 
the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  London  were  feparated 
into  two  diflinft  Corporations.  By  a claufe  in  this 
Aft,  it  was  made  neceffary  to  have  the  prefence  of 
two  Governors  oiit  of  the  three*,  at  every  meeting 
of  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  in  order  to  legalize  the 
tranfaftions  of  that  meeting.  At  the  Court  held  in 
rotation  on  the  firlt  Thurfday  in  July,  1796,  for 
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* The  Mailer  and  the  two  Wardens  are  called 
Governors. 
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the  purpofe  of  ele&ing  officers  for  the  enfuing 
year,  not  more  than  one  Governor  could  poffibly 
attend.  One  had  very  fuddenly  died:  the  other 
was  paralytic,  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  town; 
and  an  attempt  to  remove  him  was  thought  to  be 
in  the  higheft  degree  dangerous  and  improper. 
The  choice  of  officers  therefore  unavoidably  took 
place  without  him ; an  illegal  aft  was  of  neceffitv 
committed,  and  a deficiency  arofe  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Company,  which  it  was  neceffiary  to 
fupply ; and,  if  poffible,  to  prevent  it  from  occurring 
in  future.  * . 

At  this  time  feveral  other  circumftances  exifted, 
which  had  led  the  Court  of  Affiilants  to  think  of 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  a new  a0:.  That 
of  the  1 8th  of  George  II.  only  empowered  the 
Company  to  hold  the  yearly  value  of  '£200.  in 
freehold  property,  without  incurring  the  penalties 
of  the  ftatute  of  Mortmain ; a fum  by  no  means 
equal  to  their  annual  expenditure.  The  hall  which 
they  occupied  in  the  Old  Bailey  was  in  a very 
ruinous  ftate;  requiring,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
furveyor,  who  had  accurately  examined  it,  near 
£2000.  to  put  it  in  proper  repair.  It  was  more- 
over inconvenient,  held  on  a leafe  of  which  fifty- 
five  years  only  were  unexpired;  inhabited  at  an 
expence  of  £500.  per  annum,  including  the  value 
of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  building;  which  ex- 
pence would  have  been  greatly  increafed  by  the 
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repair,  and  the  fum  expended  wholly  loft  to  the 
company,  unlefs  they  were  to  renew  their  leafe  at 
an  increafed  rent,  in  confequence  of  their  own 

improvements. 

/ • 

It  was  therefore  thought  advifable  to  feek  for 
a more  commodious  houfe,  in  a more  eligible  fitua- 
tion,  and  if  poftible,  a freehold.  The  houfe  lately 
occupied  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
being  ihortly  after  offered  for  fale,  and  poffeffing 
all  thefe  recommendations,  it  was  purchafed,  and 
veiled  in  truftees  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
till  the  reftriflions  they  lay  under  with  regard  to  the 
ftatute  of  Mortmain  Ihould  be  taken  off. 

Further,  The  aft  paffed  in  the  32ft  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  (A.  D,  1541)  had  inflated  a penalty 
of  five  pounds  per  month  on  all  who  prafctifed  Sur- 
gery, without  their  licence  and  authority,  within 
the  City  of  London,,  and  one  mile  thereof;  and 
the  patent  of  Charles  I.  given  in  the  year  1629, 
had  extended  their  jurifdi&ion  to  feven  miles  round 
London  : But  this  article  not  having  been  formally 
inferted  in  the  a£l  of  the  18th  of  George  II.  great 
doubts  were  entertained  of  the  Company’s  power 
to  profecute  offenders.  It  was  therefore  neceff'ary  to 
make  this  clear;  and  the  increafe  of  population  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  decreafe  in 
the  value  of  money,  made  it  feem  proper  to  extend 
the  jurifdidtion  to  ten  miles}  and  to  increafe  the 
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penalty  to  ten  pounds,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  purpofes 
originally  intended  by  them. 

/ 

Lafily,  The  Societies  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  had  both  been  incorporated  as  Colleges ; 
a title  certainly  more  fuitable  to  a fcientific  body, 
who  have  no  commercial  intereft.  to  fupport,  than 
that  of  a Company,  or  Corporation.  It  was  there- 
fore natural  to  wifli  that  the  Surgeons  in  London 
fhould  enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  rank  with  them ; 
efpecially  as  they  were  a much  older,  and  had  been 
a more  beneficial  company  to  the  public,  than 
either  of  the  former. 

To  thefe  alterations  in  their  favour  it  was  thought 
the  company  had  fome  claim.  For  exclufive  of 
the  advancement  made  in  chirurgical  knowledge  by 
many  of  its  members,  and  the  benefit  refulting  from 
thence  to  the  public  at  large;  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners had,  everfince  the  aft  of  the  18th  of  George 
II.  was  paffed,  examined,  without  any  perfonal 
reward,  all  the  army  and  navy  Surgeons  and  Sur- 
geons Mates,  and  had  made  a provifion  of  eighty 
pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the  company’s  funds, 
for  a courfe  of  leftures  on  Praftical  Surgery,  to 
be  given  gratis  to  the  gentlemen  intended  for  thofe 
fervices** 

On 

* The  trouble  of  examining  Surgeons  and  their  Mates 

for  the  army  and  navy  fervices  was  at  firft  but  trifling, 

but 
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On  thefe  grounds  therefore  a Petition  was  pre- 
fen ted  |o  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  the  23d  of 
February  lad,  figned  by  a majority  of  the  Court 
of  A Aidants,  and  on  the  20th  of  March  following*, 
a bill  was  brought  in,  containing  the  following  pro- 
vifions  for  the  more  eafy  and  regular  tranfaftion  of 
bufinefs  in  future,  and  the  greater  refpectability 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

✓ 

\ 

I.  That  the  Corporation  fhould  be  erected  into 
a College ; that  the  names  of  its  officers 
fhould  be  changed,  and  inftead  of  Maffer, 
Wardens,  Examiners,  and  Affi  Hants,  be 
called  Prefident,  Vice  Prefidents,  Cenfors, 
and  Council.  But  though  the  names  were 
changed,  the  number,  power,  and  duties  of 
each,  refpectively  and  together,  were  to  re- 
main exactly  the  fame. 


II. 


# 

but  at  length  it  has  become  very  confiderable.  In  time 
of  war  the  Examiners  are  obliged  to  meet  every  fort- 
night for  that  purpofe,  let  their  prohdfional  or  other 
engagements  be  what  they  may  ; aud  otten  examine  from 
twenty  to  forty  perfons  in  an  evening.  A duty  of  no 
fmall  inconvenience  and  fatigue  ; as  it  falls  and  mud 
fall,  only  on  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion, 
and  are  in  the  mod  extenfive  pradice. 

* I take  thefe  dates  from  the  Si.  James's  Chronicle  of 
February  the  25th  and  March  the  2 id. 

\ ♦ 
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The  feconcl  and  principal  article  was,  That 
bufinefs  might  in  future  he  legally  tranfa&ed 
in  the  prefence  of  One  Prefident  or  Vice  Pre- 
sident, and  four  Cenfors;  and  that  if  ever  the 
Prefident  and  both  the  Vice  Prefidents  fhould 
happen  to  be  dead  at  the  fame  time,  the 
fenior  furviving  Cenfor  might  convene  a 
Council  for  the  elefilion  of  others  in  their 
head. 

III.  That  the  College  thus  conflituted  might  be 
able  to  hold  freehold  property  of  the  yearly 
value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  (the  fum 
allowed  to  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin)  without  incurring  any  of  the  penalties 
of  the  ftatute  of  Mortmain. 

IV.  That  the  jurifdiflion  of  the  Court  of  Exa- 
miners (or  Cenfors)  fhould  be  extended  to  ten 
miles  round  London,  but  with  refpeft  to 
future  fettlers  only  in  the  additional  three 
miles;  and  that  the  penalty  for  pra£lifing  Sur- 
gery without  their  authority,  fhould  be  in- 
creafed  from  five  pounds  per  month,  to  ten. 

There  was  alfo  a claufe  confirming  the  endow- 
ment for  a courfe  of  chirurgical  lefilures;  and 
directing  thofe  leblures  to  be  given  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Council : and  another  claufe  which 

required 
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required  the  candidates  applying  for  examination, 
to  be  of  the  age  of  twenty- one  years. 

In  every  other  refpect  the  Bill  refembled  the 
old  Act. 

It  pa{Ted  through  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  after 
undergoing  fome  amendments  in  its  phrafeology, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  read  a third  time  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  when  a hidden  and  un- 
expected oppofition  arofe  from  fome  members  of 
the  company,  which  was  conducted  with  great 
warmth  and  perfeverance,  and  at  length  occafioned 
it  to  be  loft ; at  leaft  till  a future  application  can 
be  made. 

As,  in  the  courfe  of  this  oppofition,  much  has 
been  faid,  not  only  to  mifreprefent  and  traduce  the 
Bill  itfelf,.  and  thofe  who  petitioned  for  it,  but  alfo 
to  procure  a total  overthrow  of  that  Conftitution  of 
the  Company,  which  has  fubfifted  for  more  than 
half  a century,  with  eminent  advantage  to  the 
profeffion,  and  to  the  public  at  large ; and  to 
fubftitute  in  its  ftead  a fpeculative  and  untried 
fcheme,  d re  (fed  up  after  the  frippery  of  modern 
times;  it  is  neccfiary  to  difcufs  the  objections  that 
have  been  ftarted,  that  the  public  in. general,  and  the 
Legiflature  in  particular,  may  have  a moreample 
ftatement  of  the  cafe  before  them. 


But 
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But  in  order  to  do  this  with  the  greater  advan- 
tage, and  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  our  enjoying  the 
honour  that  has  been  folicited,  it  will  be  proper  to 
enter  a little  into  the  Hiftory  of  the  Company,  and 
briefly  to  confider  what  Surgery  is,  and  what  pro- 
grefs  it  has  made.  This  is  the  more  needful,  be- 
caufe  a noble  and  very  learned  Lord,  whofe  great 
talents  and  able  fervices  have  rendered  him  de- 
fervcdly  high  in  the  public  efteem,  has  not  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  treat  the  profeffion  at  large  with 
the  moll  pointed  farcafm  and  contempt.  I hope  it 
will  appear  that  his  Lordfhip  was  miftaken  on  this 
occafion,  and  that  his  ridicule  was  both  undeferved 
and  mifapplicd. 


The  former  connection  of  the  -Surgeons  Com- 
pany with  the  Barbers,  has  afforded  many  perfons 
a plentiful  fubject  for  derifion.  I fhall  therefore 
firfl  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  origin  of  that 
connection.  ( 

I f every  thing  is  to  be  defpifed  which  was  fmall 
or  obfcure  in  its  beginning,  perhaps  we  fhall  not  find 
much  in  human  affairs  to  command  our  refpect.  Arts 
and  Arms,  Lcgifiation  and  Commerce,  have  all 
emerged  from  rude  and  imperfect  efforts ; and  every 
branch  of  Science  has  at  fome  period  been  polluted 
with  weaknefs.  inconfiftency,  and  folly. 


But 
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Bat  it  is  the  object  of*  a Science,  and  not  the 
Bate  of  it,  from  which  we  are  to  eltimate  its  im- 
portance. The  latter  depends  on  a variety  of  cir- 
cumflances,  which  are  f abject  to  great  uncertainty. 
The  Spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
public  mull  concur  with  the  genius  and  induftry 
of  individuals,  or  few  advances  can  be  made  in  a 
profeffion  like  Surgery,  which,  however  contempti- 
ble it  may  appear  to  thofe  who  do  not  underhand 
it,  opens  on  every  path  of  human . enquiry,  and 
calls  for  the  clofe  and  perfevering  reflection  of  a 
vigorous  and  comprehenfive  mind. 

/ 

But  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  was  long  before  it  looked  with  a 
foltering  eye  on  any  part  of  medical  Science.  For 
many  centuries  Phyfic  was  almoft  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  who  by  involving  it  in  fuper- 
ftition,  found  it  a very  profitable  employ,  and 
in  many  inltances  an  introduction  to  preferment*. 
Surgery  lay  under  greater  difad  vantages  ; a prin- 
cipal part  of  it,  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
lame,  being  commonly  entrufted  to  women,  and 
ignorant  pretendersf.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
when  Galen  came  from  Pergamos  to  Rome,  near 
the  clofe  of  the  fecond  century,  he  found  it  practifed 
there  as  a feparate  branch  of  the  medical  art+. 

C But 

* See  Rymer’s  Faedeva,  Tom.  II.  p.  1035 — 1036.  Tom. 
X.  p.  263,  &c.  + Pafquier,  Rcclierches  tie  la  France, 

p.  862.  \ Bernier,  p.  2.  c.  iii. 
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But  this  cuftom  was  foon  loft  in  the  convulfions 
which  overthrew  that  empire;  and  it  is  not  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we 
find  any  traces,  either  in  hiftory  or  romance,  of  its 
forming  a diftinfl  profeflion  in  papal  Europe*. 

It  will  be  necefiary  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  a 
fhort  detail  of  the  circumftances  by  which  this 
alteration  was  brought  about;  as  it  will  enable  hirn 
to  account  for  the  inconfiderable  appearance  of  our 
early  Profelfors. 

When  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  the  foundation 
of  which  had  been  laid  by  Charlemagnet,  began 
to  afiume  a more  regular  form  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Seventh,  a Faculty  of  Medicine  was  foon 
added  to  the  former  three  of  Divinity,  Arts,  and 
Decrees.  In  confequence  of  this  fome  able  men 
began  to  ftudy  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  whofe 
writings  were  alfo  read  in  the  public  exercifes. 
The  novelty  of  thefe  Leflures  occafioned  many  of 
the  Clerical  Phyficians  to  negleft  their  religious 
duties  in  order  to  attend  them.  This  neglefl  foon 
grew  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that  in  a Council  held  at 
Tours  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Third,  in  1163, 
the  following  mandate  was  ifiued : Statuimus  ut 

nulli  omnino  pojl  votum  rtligionis , et  pojl  fattavi 
in  aliquo  loco  profejjioncm  ad  Physicam,  Ugcfuc 

mundanas 


* Pafquier,  p.  818.  + Bulasi  Hift.  Univ.  Par.  Tom.  I. 
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wuvidanas , permittatur  exire.  Si  vcro  exierint , d 
ad  claujlrum  fuum  intra  duorum  menfium  fpatium 
non  rcdierint , Jicut  excommunicati  ab  omnibus  evi- 
tentur*.  This  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Honorius 
III.  about  the  year  1216+.  ' 

In  confequence  of  this  reftri&ion,  a few  laymen 
were  encouraged  to  apply  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic  ; 
but  as  the  Univerfity  would  not  receive  them  with- 
out a vow  of  celibacy,  moft  of  them  became  priefts 
when  they  had  finifhed  their  ftudies+. 

The  priefts  being  now  forbidden  to  leave  their 
cloifters,  were  for  the  molt  part  confulted  at  home. 
The  fervants  or  friends  of  the  ftck  ufed  to  carry  their 
urine  and  other  excrements  to  them$,  with  as  good 
an  account  as  they  could  give  of  the  indifpofition; 
the  Phyficians  of  courfe  direfled  what  medicines 

C 2 were 

* Pafquier  ut  fupra.  + Bulaei  Hift.  Univ.  Par,  Tom. 

n.  p*  575 • _ * T.  ' . 

f V . Recherches  fur  l’Origine,  & c.  de  la  Chirurgie 
cn  France — and  Du  Boulay,  paffim. 

§ In  allufion  to  this  cullom  Hugues  de  Berci,  who 
lived,  according  to  Moreri,  about  1250,  thus  pays  off 
the  Phyficians,  who  began  to  airume  the  name  of  Phyfici 
and  Fi/iciens  at  that  time, 

“ Fificiens  font  appellez, 

“ Sans  fy  ne  font  ils  point  nommez ; 

“ De  fy  doit  toute  ordure  naitre, 

“ Et  de  fy  Fifique  doit  eftre. 

“ De  fy  Fifique  me  deffie, 

“ Pol  eft  qui  en  tel  art  fe  fie, 

“ Ou  il  n’  a rien  qui  n’y  ait  fy, 

“ Done  ftiis  je  fol  fi  je  m’y  fy.” 

- _ Pafquier,  p.  722. 
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were  to  be  taken,  and  in  cafe  of  external  difeafcs, 
what  applications  were  to  be  employed.  In  the 
latter  cafe,  it  was  molt  ufual  for  them  to  fend  their 
own  fer wants,  (who  abted  as  their  Barbers*)  to  per- 
form what  was necelfary ; for  cold  applications  to 
the  head,  previoufly  fliaved,  formed  then  a very 
principal  remedy  In  many  dii'eafes.  Many  of  thefe 
men  therefore  become  wholly  employed  in  vifiting 
the  fick  for  the  Phyficians,  in  bleeding,  and  the 
inferior  operations  of  Surgery,  all  of  which  were 
confidered  as  too  indelicate  for  the  facred  func- 
tiont,  and  in  time  obtained  from  hence  a good 
degree  of  the  confidence  of  the  public;  jult  as  the 
fervants  of  apothecaries  frequently  do  at  this 
day.  The  capital  operations,  of  which  very  few 
indeed  were  then  performed,  were  commonly  en- 
trufted  to  the  lay-fcholars  of  the  Univerfities,  who 
had  liudied  phyfic,  but  had  not  been  permitted  to 
become  members  of  the  Faculty,  not  having  taken 
the  vow  of  celibacy.  Thefe  however  were  few ; 
fo  that  the  clergy  occafionally  intermeddled  with  this 
branch  of  practice,  till  at  length,  by  two  decrees, 
the  firft  illued  by  Pope  Boniface. VIII.  at  the  clofe 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  fecond  by  Pope 
Clement  V.  at  Avignon,  near  the  beginning  of  the 

fourteenth 


* Pope  Alexander  III.  had  at  this  time  revived  the 
canon  fi rfl  illued  by  the  Synod  of  Carthage,  relpetfing 
Clerical  Tonfure.  Vide  Hotomanni  Fla/av/as*  P*  27* 

+ “ L’Eglife  n’abhorre  rien  tant  que  le  fang,”  lays 
Palqaierll  * 
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fourteenth,  Surgery  was  formally  feparated  from 
Phyfic;  the  priefts  were  abfolutely  forbidden  to 
pra&ife  it;  and  the  Univerfity  of  Paris,  in  con- 
fequence,  refufed  to  admit  any  Undent  into  the 

Faculty  of  Medicine  who  did  not  abjure  it. 

\ 

It  is  evident  that  Surgery  was  diflinguifhed  from 
Phyfic,  long  before  Surgeons  were  diltinguifhed 
from  Phyficians.  After  the  Mandate  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.  it  began  to  be  cultivated  with  fome 
degree  of  attention  at  the  famous  fchool  of  Saler- 
nurn,  and  perhaps  at  Naples  and  Montpellier.  By 
one  of  the  llatutes  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
the  founder  of  the  academy  at  Vienna,  the  former 
fchool  obtained  the  power  of  granting  degrees  in 
medicine  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
and  one  claufe  in  that  llatute  particularly  relates  to 
Surgeons*,  concerning  whom  a better  and  more 
juft  opinion  feems  to  have  been  there  entertained, 
than  at  Paris.  The.  Italian  univerfities  admitted 
lay  lludents  to  equal  privileges  with  the  clerical; 
fome  of  them  became  phyficians  of  note,  and  the 
clergy  left  the  performance  of  Surgical  operations 

* entirely 

* “ Salubri  etiam  conftitutione  fancimus,  ut  nullus 
“ Chirurgicus  ad  pra£licam  admittatur,  nifi  teftimoniales 
“ literas  afiferat  Magiftroriim  in  Medicinali  facilitate  le- 
“ gentium,  quod  per  annum  laltem  in  ea  parte  Medicinte 
“ Huduerit,  qute  Chirurgiae  inftruit  Facultatem;  et  pne- 
“ fcrtim  anatomiam  humanorum  corporum  in  Scholl's 
“ didicerit,  et  fit  in  ea  parte  medicinae  perfe&us,  fine  qua 
“ nec  incifiones  falubriter  fieri  poterunt,  nec  f'ra&a  frac- 
“ tura  curari.”  Bulaei  Hilt.  Univ,  Par.  Tom.  III.  p.  i58. 
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entirely  to  them,  for  the  reafon  before  afligned,  as 
we  learn  from  Brunus  and  Lanfranc,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  by  birth  a Milanefe.  Several  of  thefe 
came  over  to  France  at  different  periods,  where 
they  pra&ifed  with  confiderable  fuccefs  and  re- 
putation. However,  that  they  did  not  confine  them- 
felves  entirely  to  Surgery,  is  exceedingly  evident 
from  their  writings. 

How  far  this  regulation  in  the  fchool,  or  Uni- 
verfity  as  we  mult  now  call  it,  of  Salernum,  might 
influence  the  minds  .of  the  French  Surgeons 
to  feek  for  an  eflablifhment,  I cannot  fay; 
but  -it  was,  in  all  probability,  about  this  period 
that  Louis  IX.  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  who 
had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  affift  in  drefling  the 
wounds  of  his  foldiers,  firft  incorporated  the  Sur- 
geons of  Paris.  After  the  mandate  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander had  been  repeated  by  Honorius  III.  the 
clerical  phyficians  more  frequently  gave  advice  in 
the  churches;  efpecially  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  Surgeons  attended  to  receive 
their  directions  about  fome  of  their  patients,  and  to 
drefs  the  fores  of  fuch  as  came  thither.  At  length 
St  Louis,  thinking  the  Surgeons  deferving  of 
more  refpeCt,  than  merely  to  be  confidered  as 
the  fcholars  and  underlings  of  the  Phyficians, 
conflicted  them  into  a College,  or  Confrairie, 
about  the  year  1268,  in  honour  of  St.  Cofrne 
and  St,  Damien;  and  in  the  church  confecrated 

to 
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\ 

to  thofe  faints  they  for  feveral  centuries  after  were 
obliged  to  attend,  the  firft  Monday  in  every  month, 
after  divine  fervice,  to  drefs  the  wounded  and  lame 
poor,  gratis*. 

Thus  then  arofe  the  two  clafles  of  Surgeons  in 
France.  Thofe  who  had  a regular,  though  a de- 
fective education,  in  the  School  of  Phyfic,  and 
occafionally  praCtifed  as  Phyficians;  and  thofe  who 
were  originally  employed  as  the  fervants  of  the 
priefts,  being  in  faCt  Barbers.  Some  of  the  latter 
on  leaving  their  employers  began  to  encroach  on 
the  former,  and  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1301, 
there  were  twenty-fix  of  this  defcription  fettled  in 
Paris.  The  former  clafs  had  confiderably  mul- 
tiplied towards  the  time  when  Clement  V.  removed 
the  papal  See  from  Rome  to  Avignon,  but  as  they 
were  (till  comparatively  few  in  number,  the  Barbers 
were  of  necefiity  tolerated  as  inferior  Practitioners. 
However  in  the  year  1301,  they  were  fummoned 
before  the  Procureur  du  Roy , at  the  Chatelet  of 
Paris,  and  forbidden  to  praCtife  till  they  had  been 
examined  by  the  Maitres  Chirurgienst.  This  pro- 
hibition was  of  little  avail.  The  Maitres  Chirurgiens 
had  no  fpecific  authority.  The  number  of  ignorant 
pretenders  was  daily  increafing  ; till  at  length  John 
Pitard,  who  had  been  Surgeon  fucceffively  to  St. 

Louis, 

* Pafquier  ut  fiipra,  p.  862.  Mem.  de  1'Acad.  dc 
Chir.  1 ora.  IV , Introd.  p.  2.  t Pafquier,  p.  874. 
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Louis,  Philip  the  Brave,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  ob- 
tained an  edift:  from  the  latter  in  the  year  1311, 
by  which  he  was  empowered  to  afTemble  with  the 
Mailers  in  Surgery ; to  compel  all  prafilitloners  in 
that  art  to  appear  before  him,  to  be  examined  re. 
fpefting  their  qualifications;  to  grant  licences  to 
fuchas  were  of  competent-  abililies,  and  to  take  them 
before  the  Provoft  of  Paris  to  be  fworn.  The  Pro  - 
volt  being  at  the  fame  time  authorized  to  punifh  all 
who  dared  to  praftife  within  the  city  and  lieutenancy 
of  Paris,  without  having  firft  obtained  this  fanflio 
from  John  Pitard,  or  his  fuccelfors  in  office.  This 
edift  was  repeated  with  fome  flight  alterations  by 
King  John  in  1352,  and  again  in  1355  ; and  after- 
wards by  Charles  V.  who  while  he  was  Regent  had 
enrolled  his  own  name  among  the  lift  of  their 
members*;  and  who  finally  determined  in  the  year 
1372,  that  the  Surgery  of  the  Barbers,  for  the 
future,  fhould  be  confined  to  dreffing  boils,  bruifes, 
and  open  wounds  which  were  not  mortal,  but  might 
become  fo  without  timely  affiftancet. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  France  was  the 
principal  feminary  of  Englifh  learning,  and  the 
fource  of  Englifh  cuftoms.  Still, 

“ Gallia  cauflidicos  docuit  facunda  BritannosJ.” 

Our  ? 

* ' 

* His  fucceffor  Louis  XIII.  did  the  fame  in  1615; 
:he  year  after  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Regent. 

+ Pafquier  ut  fupra — Appendix  to  the  Recherches  fur 
l’Origine,  See.  de  laChirurgie.  % Juven.  Sat.  XV. 
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One  department  in  the  Univerfity  of  Paris  was 
called  the  Englifh  School,  over  which  an  Englifh 
Procureur  prefided,  and  was  chiefly  filled  with 
Undents  from  this  country*.  With  regard  to  Chj- 
rurgical,  or  indeed  medical  knowledge,  i^one  that 
was  worth  the  name  could  be  obtained  in  England. 
All  the  Phyficians  of  any  note  came  over  from  Italy 
or  France;  but  moft  of  them  from  Paris.  And 
as  to  Surgeons,  we  hear  fcarcely  any  thing  of  them 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  French  College  under  John 
Pitard.  That  they  appeared  no  earlier;  that  when 

they  did  appear,  their  ftation  was  low,  and  their 

* / 

fun&ions  confined,  was  not  owing  to  any  thing 
imputable  to  them,  or  to  the  profeffion  they  fol- 
lowed; but  to  the  want  of  an  inftilution  like  that 
in  Paris,  to  educate  them  regularly ; and  to  the 
rapacious  avarice  of  the  Romifli  Clergy,  who  were 
the  Lawyers,  the  Phyficians,  the  Divines,  the  Trea- 
furers,  the  Chancellors,  and  what  not,  finuggling 
wealth  and  power  on  every  fide.  ' 

That  there  were  perfons  here  who  followed  Sur- 
gery as  a feparate  profeffion,  foon  after  they 
exillcdin  France,  is  however  exceedingly  probable. 
William  the  Breton,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning 

o o 

of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  marked  the  diftin£tton 
in  his  Philippide,  when  fpeaking  of  the  wound  of 

D „ our 


* Pafquier,  p.  845. 
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our  Richard  I.  before  the  Chateau  de  Limofin  in 
1199,  by  an  arrow  that  entered  his  fhoulder*. 

“ Interea  Regem  circumftant  undique  mixtim  ; 

“ Apponuni  Medici  fomenta,  secant qu  e Chirurgi 
“ Vulnus,  ut  inde  trahant  ferrum  leviore  periclo.” 

/ 

Neverthelefs,  after  a long  and  tedious  refearcb, 
I have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  Surgeon  was 
ilatedly  appointed  to  attend  the  King’s  perfon,  before 
the  year  1360,  when  Richard  de  Wy,  was  made 
Surgeon  to  Edward  lilt.  From  that  time  the 
appointment  was  regular,  though  the  peifons  who 
held  it  were  frequently  foreigners.  About  this 
period  alfo  lived  John  of  Ardern,  who  prablifed  at 

Newark  in  Nottinghamfhire,  and  is  the  firfl  mere 

y*  / 

Surgeon  in  England  whofe  writings  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  a man  of  learning  for  the 
time  in  which  he  lived;  and  from  feveral  paffages 
in  his  writings,  I think  it  highly  probable  he  had 
Itudied  abroad.  This  was  an  advantage  which  few 
of  his  cotemporaries  here  poffeffed ; although  there 
can  be  little  reafon  to  doubt  that  many  of  them 
came  over  from  France  with  their  patrons  the 
priefts,  to  fettle  in  this  ifland.  But  thefe  were 
employed,  as  has  been  faid,  in  fubfervience  to  the 
clerical  debtors,  who  took  pretty  good  care  that 
their  fervants  fhould  not  be  wiler  than  themfelves, 


* 


Pafquier,  p.  867. 


+ MS,  Sloan.  458 1 1 33« 
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It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Henry,  that 
the  public  mind  in  this  country  feems  to  have  been 
awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  Surgical  Pro- 
feffion,  or  the  neceflity  of  placing  fome  controui 
over  thofe  who  pretended  to  prabtile  it.  Indeed,  fil 
late  as  the  third  year  of  that  monarch’s  reign,  fo 
very  few  of  this  profeffion  were  to  be  found,  that 
when  he  undertook  the  invafiort  of  France  with  a 
great  fleet  and  army,  he  only  took  one  principal 
Surgeon,  Thomas  Morftede,  and  twelve  affifiants 
with  him,  on  that  expedition : He  even  gave  fome 
of  his  own  jewels  in  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
falary  which  was  allowed  them.  In  the  following 
year,  for  his  fecond  expedition,  a warrant  was  iffued 
to  the  fame  Thomas  Morflede  and  one  William 
Bredewardyn,  to  prefs  as  many  Surgeons  and  their 
Infirument  Makers  into  the  fervice,  as  they  could 
any  where  find;  44  Ubicunque  inveniri  poterunt, 
44  tarn  infra  Civitatem  noflram  Londoniae,  quam 
44  alibi*.”  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  fame  reign  it  was 
enabled  by  the  Parliament,  44  That  the  Lords  of 
41  the  King’s  Council  for  the  time  being,”  fhould 
have  power  to  punifh  thofe  who  prablifed  Surgery 
without  being  approved,  by  Mailers  of  that  Art ; 
but  the  number  of  good  prablitioners  flill  continued 
fo  fmallj  that  it  was  not  poflible  to  put  a flop  to 
the  bad. 

D 2 Plowever 

* See  Henry’s  Hiflory  of  England, 'vol.  X.  Rymer’s 
Paedeia,  Tom.  IX.  p.  237.  232.  363.  - 
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However,  during  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
in  wliofe  minority  the  Duke  of  Bedford  a&ed  as 
Regent  in  France,  the  number  of  Surgeons  pro- 
digioufly  increafed.  Several  appeals  were  made  to 
the  minifters  of  this  prince,  from  the  Surgeons  and 
Barbers  in  France,  both  at  Paris  and  Bourdeaux*, 
and  they  came  over  here  with  little  referve.  In 
the  mean  time  copies  of  the  writings  of  A'lbucafis, 
Avicenna,  the  Greek  Phyficians,  Guido  de  Gau- 
liaco,  Lanfranc,  John  of  Ardern,  and  others,  had 
multiplied,  and  were  confequently  more  generally 
read.  The  Profeffion  began  to  afTurne  a more 
fcientific  appearance;  and  when  Edward  IV. 
afcended  the  throne,  the  London  Practitioners  be- 
gan to  think  of  applying  for  a patent  of  incorpora- 
tion, that  fhould  place  them  on  a footing  with  their 
brethren  in  Paris;  and  enable  them  to  put  a check 
on  the  crowd  of  ignorant  and  vile  impoftors,  who 
began  now  to  pour  in  from  all  parts,  and  commit 
the  molt  daring  and  impudent  frauds,  under  the 
cloak  of  praCtifmg  Surgeryt. 

It  can  be  no  information  to  the  Reader  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  before  this  period  our  forefathers  per- 
mitted 


Pafquier,  p.  875.  MS.  Sloan,  4604 — 61,  &c. 

t In  this  reign  the  office  of  Serjeant  Surgeon  was  firfl 
inftituted.  See  Rymer’s  Feed.  Tom,  XIII.  p.  374.  It 
was  probably  fir  it  given  to  William  Hobbys,  with  a 
Salary  of  forty  marks  per  annum.  MS.  Sloan,  4614 — 41. 
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mitted  their  beards  to  grow.  Shaving  was  an 

operation  very  rarely  performed,  and  was  actually 
confidered  as  the  bufinefs  of  a Surgeon;  being 
feldom  needed  except  in  cafe  of  lome  accident 
which  made  it  neceflary  to  remove  the  hair  from 
the  injured  part;  or  of  thofe  difeafes,  in  which,  as 
has  been  before  obferved,  confiderable  relief  was 
expefiled  from  {having  the  head,  and  making  certain 
applications  immediately  to  it.  There  is  fufficient 
reafon  to  believe  that  prior  to  the  reception  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  into  the  Univerfity  of  Paris, 
the  Clerical  Phyficians  were  frequently  employed  for 
this  purpofe*.  Afterward  it  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  to  whom  other  manual  operations  were 
committed,  and  there,  it  was  fhortly  confined  to 
the  lower  clafs  of  them. 

In  England,  however,  there  were  no  Surgeons 
for  feveral  centuries  Who  did  not  pradifeas  Barbers, 
the  King’s  Surgeon  not  excepted.  In  a patent 
iflued  for  the  naturalization  of  Michael  Belw^elli', 
who  was  Surgeon  to  Henry  VI.  in  1443,  Iie  is 
filled,  « Valettus  et  Sirurgicus  nofter;”  and  the 
Capitis  Rafura  is  exprefsly  mentioned  in  the 
warrant  iffued  to  Wareyn  and  Marchall,  Surgeons 
to  the  fame  monarch  in  1454+,  as  a part  of  their 
duty. 

The 

* Pafquier,  p.  874. 
i p.  347. 


+ Rymer,  Tom.  XI.  p.  18. 
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The  bufinefs  of  a Barber  therefore  in  tliofe  days 
implied  no  degradation  whatever.  Rather  the  con- 
trary under  certain  circumitances.  The  office  of 
Barber  at  the  Palace  Gates  was  granted  in  1447,  as 
a mark  of  fpecial  favour  to  Robert  Bolley,  and 
Alexander  Donour,  fervants  to  the  King’s  Ewry, 
with  the  right  of  retaining  very  exorbitant  fees  for 
the  tonfure  of  thofe  who  were  created  Knights  of 
the  Bath*;  this  being  a part  of  the  ceremony 
performed  at  their  inftallation.  The  fee  to  be  given 
on  this  occafion  by  a Duke  was  ten  pounds : A fum 
equal  at  lead  to  twelve  times  as  much  at  the  prefent 
period. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  then,  the  Barbers  of 
London,  in  the  year  1461,  petitioned  King  Edward 
IV.  to  be  incorporated,  as  Surgeons,  into  a City 
Company:  and  as  Surgeons,  and  in  no  other 
capacity,  they  obtained  their  charter  from  that 
Prince.  And  this  incorporation,  however  trifling 
and  ridiculous  it  may  now  appear,  was  the  firft  ever 
eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  any 
part  of  the  medical  profeflion : being  erected 

FIFTY-NINE  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  COLLEGE  OF 

Physicians. 

v 

The  charter  itfelf  appears  to  be  framed  very 
much  after  the  plan  of  the  edi&  iffued  by  Philip  the 

Fair 


* Rymcr,  Tom.  II.  p.  182, 
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Fair  in  1311,  in  favour  of  the  Surgeons  of  Paris, 
as  it  was  afterwards  amended  by  King  John  and 
King  Charles  V.  After  mentioning  the  number  of 
ignorant  and  incompetent  prabhtioners,  who  were 
daily  flocking  into  the  City  of  London,  through 
whole  want  of  (kill  “ quamplunma  et  quaji  infnita 
“ mala  diverjis  ligeis  nojins  evenenmt , quorum  quidem 
il  alii  ea  de  canfaviam  vnivcrfe  carnisfunt  ingrejfi , alii 
(i  autem  eadem  caufa  tanquam  infanabiles  et  incurabiles 
“funt  ab  omnibus  derelicli , &c it  proceeds  to  ordain 
that  two  principal  perfons  of  the  community  in- 
corporated, with  the  afient  of  twelve,  or  eight 
perfons  thereof  at  the  leaft,  might  every  year  elebt 
out  of  the  community  two  Mahers,  or  Governors, 
being  the  moft  expert  in  the  Myilery  of  Surgery, 
who  fliould  have  the  overfight  and  government  of 
all  perfons  of  the  fame  profeflion  within  the  City  of 
London,  both  freemen  and  foreigners.  That  no 
perfon  fliould  be  permitted  to  practife  without  their 
licence  and  authority,  and  “That  they  fliould  and 
“ might  admit  perfns  able  and  fufficiently  learned  in  the 
I'-faidmyJlery  of  Surgery , and  approved  of  by  them  in 
“ form,  and  no  other  p erf  ns,  nor  in  any  other  man- 
“ ner,”  into  the  Company,  and  to  the  Liberties  of 
the  City.  Italfo  gave  power  to  the  Governors,  to 
examine  all  inhruments  and  medicines  ufed  in 
Surgery ; to  pumfli  unlicenfed  prablitioners  by 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  imprifonments ; and  exempted 
all  the  members  from  being  put  on  juries,  in- 
cjuefls,  &c. 


I again 
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I again  repeat,  that  in  no  part  of  this  charter  are 
the  Barbers  confidered  under  any  other  charafler 
than  that  of  Surgeons ; -and  that  no  reafon  is  any 
where  affigncd  for  their  ■ incorporation,  but  that 
they  pra&ifed  as  fuch. 

It  is  admitted  that  while  Surgeons  were  Barbers, 
Surgery,  and  indeed  Medicine  itfelf,  mud  have  been 
in  a very  barren  condition.  But  if  the  general  date 
of  things  at  this  period  be  confidered,  little  elfe  was 
to  be  expected. 

Impoveriflied  and  cramped  on  every  fide  by 
papal  tyranny,  England  had  fcarcely  beheld  the 
dawn  of  learned  or  commercial  glory.  Didrafled 
on  the  one  hand  by  meretricious  fchemes  of  con- 
qued  abroad,  racked  and  trodden  down  on  the 
other,  by  internal  diflentions  at  home,  the  minds 
of  men  were  not  diffidently  tranquil  to  cul- 
tivate the  peaceful  arts.  Robbery  and  murder 
were  the  difeafes  they  had  chiefiy  to  dread;  order 
and  peace  were  bleffings  of  which  they  knew  little 
but  the  name.  Few  advances  therefore  could 
poffibly  be  made  in  liberal  purfuits,  when  no  public 
inditution  could  be  arranged  to  promote  them.  But 
had  circumdances  been  otherwife,  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  was  dill  uncertain  and  dow. 
The  art  of  printing,  though  indeed  it  was  in- 
vented, was  here  unknown,  and  England  was 
didant  from  the  repofitories  of  learning.  Medicine, 

it 
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it  is  true,  was  taught  in  the  univerfities ; but  in  fo 
crude  and  defeBive  a date,  that  it  rather  deferved 
the  name  of  a fuperftition  than  a fcience  : and  Sur- 
gery, for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  was 
fhamefully  overlooked*. 

Not  only  was  the  general  Hate  of  things  un- 
friendly to  learning,  but  there  were  many  circum- 
ftances  which  made  Surgery  then,  a very  different 
thing  to,  what  it  is  now.  Except  the  larger  pieces  of 
ordnance,  which  were  ufed  in  the  attack  of  fortified 
places,  fire  aims  were  not  yet  employed  in  battle, 
either  by  fea  or  land.  The  principle  dependance 
of  the  Englifh  armies  was  on  their  archers.  The 
Warriors  alfo  were  defended  by  armour,  and 
the  wounds  they  received  were  lefs  varied  and 
complex  than  thofe  which  are  now  inflicted. 
Several  difeafes  which  afterward  appeared,  and 
many  remedies  which  have  fince  been  difcovered 
(among  which  the  Bark,  and  aim  oft  all  the 
Chemical  compofttions  are  to  be  included)  were 
altogether  unknown  : For  America  was  not  then  be- 
come the  theatre  of  European  avarice,  nor  had 
lawlefs  love  engendered  that  fatal  poifon,  which  has 
fince  overfpread  fo  many  thoufands  of  her  votaries 
with  rottennefs  and  mifery.  To  this  may  be  added 

£ that 

* Wood,  the  learned  hiflorian  of  Oxford,  confeftes 
he  could  fcarcely  tell  where  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
Hood  at  this  period — “ Schola  ijlce  ubinam  jleterint  pa- 
“ rum  liquet .”  Hilt,  Uuiv.  Oxon,  Lib.  II.  p.  i8.^ 
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that  Anatomy,  the  bafis  of  all  chirurgical  know- 
ledge, was  yet  uncultivated.  For  though  little 
fcruple  was  made  of  murdering  an  obnoxious  rival, 
or  of  burning  a reputed  heretic  alive,  the  diftefrion 
of  a dead  body  was  confidered  as  barbarous,  and 
ignominious  both  to  the  perfon  who  performed  it, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  deceafed. 

What  then  could  be  looked  for  in  fuch  unpro- 
pitious  times?  Is  it  juft  to  reproach  any  body  of 
men  with  the  character  of  their  predeceftors  in  fo 
dark  an  age  ? Or  might  not  the  reproach  be  equally 
retorted  on  the  other  learned  profeffions  ? 

i 

But  to  proceed — The  Barbers  charter  was  re- 
newed by  King  Henry  VII.  in  the  year  1500,  with 
only  this  alteration,  that  four  Mailers  vyere  ap- 
pointed inftead  of  two,  who  were  {filed  Magijiri 
five  Gubernatores  mijlere  Barlitonforum  ct  Sirur- 
gicorum.  Shortly  after,  in  1505,  the  Barbers  and 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a leal  of  Caufe 
from  the  Magiftrates  and  Council  of  that  City*, 

by 

* As  it  will  fhow  fomething  of  the  Hate  of  Surgury  at 
that  time,  I will  infert  the  following  extraft  from  the 
petition  prefented  to  the  Council  on  this  occafion — 
“ And  alfe  that  every  man  that  is  to  be  made  freeman 
“ and  Mafler  amonglt  us,  be  Examined  and  proved  in 
“ the  poyntes  following.  That  is  to  fay,  That  he  knaw 
“ anatomia,  nature  and  complexions  of  every  member 
“ of  humans  body  ; and  likewayes,  that  he  knaw  all  the 
“ vaines  of  the  famen,  that  he  may  make  phlibothmia 
“ in  due  tyme.  And  alfe  that  he  knaw  in  quhilk  mem- 
“ bir  the Jignc  has  dominatione  for  the  tyme ; for  every 

“ m an 
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by  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  which 
afterwards  ratified  by  a charter  from  King  James  IV. 
dated  OHober  13,  1506. 

The  charter  of  Henry  VII.  was  confirmed  by 
’ Henry  VIII.  in  1512,  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
without  undergoing  any  alteration  whatever.  The 
delivery  of  this  latter  was  delineated  by  the  pencil 
of  Holbein,  who  has  reprefented  eighteen  principal 
members  of  the  Company  attending  the  monarch  on 
this  occafion. 

• 1 

In  the  fame  year  an  AH  of  Parliament  was 
palled,  enabling  that  no  perfon  Ihould  be  allowed 
to  praHife  Phyfic  or  Surgery  within  London,  or 
feven  miles  thereof,  until  he  had  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  and  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  four  Phyficians  for  Phyfic, 
and  for  Surgery,  with  four  perfons  expert  in  that 
faculty : or  beyond  thefe  limits,  by  the  JBilfiop  of 

L 2 the 

* / 

“ man  aught  to  knaw  the  nature  and  fubftance  of  every 
“ thing  that  he  works  in,  or  elfe  he  is  negligent.  And 
“ that  we.may  have  ance  in  the  year,  a condemned  man, 

“ after  he  be  dead,  to  make  anatomia  of,  quhairthrow 
“ wee  may  have  experience  ilk  ane  to  inftruck  others, 

“ and  we  (hall  doe  fufferage  for  the  faule.  And  that  na 
“ harbour,  mailer,  nor  fervant  within  this  burgh,  haunt, 

“ ufe,  nor  exerce  this  craft  of  furregiarie  without  he 
“ be  expert,  and  knaw  perfittlie  the  things  above 

“ writin. Item,  That  na  mailer  of  the  faid  craft  lhall 

“ take  ane  apprentice  or  fervant  man  in  tyme  coming  till 
“ ufe  the  furregiane  craft,  without  he  can  baith  read  and 
\ wryte .” 
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the  diocefe  or  his  Vicar  General,  either  of  them 
calling  to  him  fuch  expert  perfons  in  the  faid 
faculty,  as  their  difcretion  fhould  think  convenient. 
The  reafon  for  including  Surgeons  in  this  aft,  was 
probably  not  merely  the  limited  jurifdibtion  of  the 
Barbers  Company,  but  becaufe  Surgery  was  now 
become  a more  refpebtable  profelfion,  and  was 
thought  to  require  the  fupervifal  of  abler  men. 

The  prudent  reign  of  Henry  VII.  had  produced 
a confiderable  alteration  in  the  date  of  England,  by 
increafing  the  population  and  independence  of  the 
towns;  and  of  courfe  the  number  of  artifans  in  each. 
In  this  reign  alfo  the  Venereal  difeafe  firft  made 
its  appearance,  and  produced  the  moft  dreadful 
lymptoms.  The  neceffity  for  Surgeons  therefore 
increafed,  and  a few  arofe  who  confined  themfelves 
entirely  to  that  profefiion,  having  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  Barbers.  It  is  faid  however  that 
when  the  aft  of  3 Henry  VIII.  was  palled,  there 

were  but  ten  of  this  defeription  in  the  City  of 

* 

London* ; and  it  is  certain  there  were  not  more 
than  twelve  two  years  afterwards ; for  by  5 Hen. 
VIII.  c.  vi,  it  is  enabled,  that  the  Surgeons,  fo  long 
as  there  lliall  be  no  more  than  twelve  of  them 
within  the  city  of  London,  lliall  be  exempted 
from  bearing  of  arms,  and  being  put  on  watches 

and 

* Vick  Prefent  State  ol  Chirurgery,  in  a letter  to  Mr, 
Serjeant  Bernard,  by  T.  D. — Lond,  1703* 
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> 

and  inquefts.  By  the  fame  aft,  the  like  exemptions 
were  granted  to  the  Barber-Surgeons,  in  a dillinft 
•claufe. 

.Meanwhile  the  cuftom  of  (having  the  beard 
came  into  general  ufe.  The  Barbers  of  courfe 
multiplied,  and  became  a more  promifcuous  clafs  of 
men,  many  of  whom  could  neither  write  nor  read. 
Surgery  on  the*  other  hand,  was  increasing  in  credit, 
and  was  publicly  taught  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy  and 
France  with  ability  and  fuccefs.  The  art  of  printing, 
which  was  now  well  known,  had  been  the  means 
of  multiplying  copies  of  the  molt  reputed  writings, 
of  diffufing  the  observations  they  contained,  and 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  The  ufe 
of  Small  fire  arms,  which  began  about  this  period  to  be 
employed  in  battle,  opened  a new  field  for  Practical 
Surgery,  and  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  re- 
gular Surgeons  toward  the  latter  end  of  this  reign. 
An  opportunity  Seems  therefore  to  have  been  af- 
forded of  placing  this  branch  of  Medicine  on  a juft 
and  refpeftable  footing ; but,  unluckily,  its  true 
charafter  was  not  yet  fully  underftood,  either  by 
its  profeffors,  or  the  public. 

A moft  abfurd  and  ridiculous  aft  was  therefore 
paffed*,  which  inftead  of  keeping  the  Surgeons 
(who  had  formed  themfelves  into  a Society)  Separate 

and 


* 32  Hen. VIII,  c.  xlii. 
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and  diftinct  from  the  Barbers,  united  the  companies, 
though  it  feparated  their  profeflions.  It  firlt  of  all 
fets  forth,  that  it  was  neceffary  lor  thefe  companies 
to  be  united,  and  made  one  body  incorporate, 
“ to  the  end  that  by  their  union  and  often 
<s  assembly  together  the  good  and  due  order,  exer- 
<c  cife,  aud  knowledge  of  the  faid  Science  or  Faculty  of 
“ Surgery,  shou  ld  be,  as  well  in  speculation 
t{  as  in  practice,  more  perfect  than  it  hath  been  ;y 
and  then  proceeds  in  the  third  claufe  to  enact, 

il  that  no  barber  shall  occupy  any  thing 

/ 

“ belonging  to  Surgery,  drawing  of  teeth  only 
il  excepted So  that  thofe  who  did  practife  Surgery, 
were  often  to  meet-and  alfemble  with  thofe  who  did 
not , to  be  improved  both  in  speculation 

AND  PRACTICE. 

This  act  however  allowed  the  company  thus 
incorporated  to  take  yearly  four  bodies  of  perfons 
put  to  death  for  felony,  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
fection. It  continued  the  appointment  of  four 
Governors,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  Surgeons,  and 
two  Barbers,  and  extended  their  jurifdiction  to 
one  mile  round  London. 

The  Surgeons  were  thus  fettled  with  an  incum- 
brance which  lafted  them  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  kept  them  in  a Hate  of  inferiority,  as 
impolitic,  as  it  was  ridiculous. 


Fbyfic 
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Phyfic  was  mere'  fortunate — The  juftly  cele- 
brated Linacre  had  fupplied  in  Italy,  thofe  defefts 
in  medical  education  which  were  fo  flagrant  in  our 
own  Univerfities;  and  being,  on  his  return,  ap- 
pointed Phyfician  to  Henry  VII.  and  retaining  alfo 
• the  confidence  of  Henry  VIII.  was  highly  inftru- 
mental  in  obtaining  the  Charter  of  September  23, 
1518,  by  which  the  College  of  Phyficicans  was  efta- 
blifhed,  and  which  was  confirmed  by  aft  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1522.  From  this  period  medicine  began 
to  emerge  from  empiricifm  and  negleft,  and  to 
affume  its  proper  charafter.  Its  profeffors  obtained 
a fuitable  rank,  and  gained  a juft  and  honourable 
diftinftion  by  palling  through  a fit  teft  of  their 
talents  and  learning,  and  thus  being  affociated  with 
a body  of  men,  who  have  long  maintained  an  ample 
claim  to  the  public  refpeft  and  confidence. 

Liberal  endowments  were  made  to  fupport  this  new 
inftitution;  and,  through  the  exertions  of  Linacre, 
arrangements  were  adopted  in  the  Univerfities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  a more  extenfive  and 
adequate  plan  of  medical  education.  Thefe  arrange- 
ments fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  the  year  1674, 
King  Charles  II.  thought  it  right  to  fend  an  order 
to  the  College,  defiring  them  to  admit  no  perfon 
as  a fellow,  who  had  not  graduated  in  one  of  thofe 
Univerfities:  a meafure,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
would  have  been  manifeftly  improper*. 


* MS.  Sloan,  3299 — 44. 
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Had  Surgery  been  equally  fortunate,  it  might 
have  made  equal  progrefs : But  many  circumflances 
concurred  to  keep  it  back,  Not  only  the  means  of 
advancing  it  were  ill  underftood*,  but  its  true  na- 
ture was  mifconceived;  and  a narrow,  illiberal  fpirit 
of  animofity  and  jealoufy,  arofe  between  the  Phyfi- 
cians  and  Surgeons, , which  hurt  both  themfelves, 
and  the  Science  they  profeffed. 

However  fomc  exertions  were  made.  The  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  which  commenced  in  1558,  was 
fplendid,  active,  and  favourable  to  learning  in 
General.  Confiderable  additions  had  then  been 

O 

made  to  the  flock  of  anatomical  knowledge  by 
Vcfalius,  Fallopius,  and  others.  The  art  of  engrav- 
ing enabled  them  to  diffeminate  their  difeoveries; 
and  we  have  feveral  Chirurgical  treatifes,  publifhed 
in  London  between  the  years  1570  and  1590, 
which  at  lead  deferve  the  praife  of  diligent  com- 
pilation. Rude  and  uncouth  as  the  writings  of 
Gale  and  Banefler  now  appear,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  fragments  which  are  left  by  writers  half  a 
century  earliert,  they  fhow  an  evident  advancement 
in  the  fcience,  and  give  no  mean  idea  of  the  talents, 
or  induftry  of  their  authors. 

The 

* I'n  the  year  1^66,  a bye-law  was  made  by  the  united 
Company,  “ that  no  private  anatomy  fhould  be  dhlefted 
out  of  the  hall',  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds.” 

+ Mo  ft  of  thefe  are  copies  of  John  of  Ardern,  with  a 
few  extrafts  from  foreign  writers,  and  fome  receipts  Oi- 
their  own  noilrums. 
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The  French  Surgery,  which  had  for  fome  time 
pad  lain  negle&ed,  now  revived  under  the  juftly 
celebrated  Ambrofe  Pare.  This  great  man  was 
originally  one  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  in  Paris*, 
but  was  raif’ed  by  his  fuperior  talents  and  diligence, 
to  the  mod  diftinguifhed  eminence  of  any  Surgeon 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  His  writings  are  (till  va- 
lued. To  (how  the  eftimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  when  the 
bloody  maffacre  of  the  French  Proteflants  (of 
whom  he  was  one)  commonly  called  the  Bartholo- 
mew  Maffacre,  was  on  the  point  of  being  perpe- 
trated, the  king  (Charles  IX.)  fent  for  him  over 
night  into  his  Wardrobe,  and  made  him  ftay  there 
in  fafety,  without  even  preffmg  him  to  change  his 
religion,  till  the  favage  emiffaries  of  that  cowardly 
plot  had  executed  their  orderst. 

Scotland  alfo  had  the  honour  of  producing  a 
Surgeon  of  no  mean  accountin  the  perfon  of  Peter 
Lowe,  who  was  appointed  by  JamesVI. (our  James 
I.)  to  examine  and  licenfe  all  Surgeons  praftifing 
in  the  weftern  parts  of  that  country.  This  mon- 
arch confirmed,  in  the  year  1623,  the  charters, 
&c.  which  had  been  hitherto  iffued  in  favour  of 
the  Barbers  and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 

F During 

* Pafquier,  p 877. 

+ Mem.  de  Brantome,  Tom,  IV.  p.  8,  9. 
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During  the  reign  of  Oueen  Elizabeth,  profecu- 
tions  were  frequently  commenced  by  the  College 
of  Phyficians  againft  members  of  the  Surgeons 
Company  for  pra&ifing  phyfic  ; which  they  were 
confidered  as  doing,  whenever  they  prefcribed  in- 
ternal medicines,  even  in  Chirurgical  cafes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  do&rine  then  maintained,  if  a man 
had  but  a boil  on  his  nofe,  he  muft  have  a Sur- 
geon to  apply  a plaifter,  a Phyfician  to  order  him 
a purge, and  an  Apothecary  to  put  it  up — greatly 
to  the  relief  of  his  pocket,  and  the  good  order  of 
*the  profeffion.  However,  it  mull  be  mentioned 
that  the  College  were  aiithorifed  by  law  to  prac- 
tife  Surgery;  and  a Surgical  Lefture  had  been 
founded  there  by  Lord  Lumley  and  Dr.  Caldwall 
about  the  year  1 582,  which  had  been  of  great  pub- 
lic utility*;  while  Surgery  was  very  imperfe&Iy 
taught  by  the  members  of  the  Company  at  that 
time,  either  as  individuals  or  as  a body.  The  Sur- 
geons not  only  then,  but  for  a long  time  after, 
were  very  inattentive  to  that  true  foundation  of 
good  Surgical  PraHice,  a knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  medicine:  And  this  neglect  led  them  to  admit 
feveral,  perhaps  many,  into  their  number,  who 
were  extremely  ignorant  in  this  refpect,  and  who 
were  merely  acquainted  with  the  general  anatomy 

of 

* It  was  at  this  lefdure  Harvey  firft  made  public  his 
difcovery  of  the  circulation.  Vid.  Goodall’s  Lpiltlc 
Dedicatory.  Alfo  the  Life  of  Harvey  prefixed  io  the 
College  edition  of  his  works. 
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of  the  body,  and  jthe  mechanical  performance  of 
fuch  operations  as  were  then  in  ufe. 

I ^ . 

. 

1 

Of  late,  and  fince  the  diftin&ion  between  Sur- 
geons and  Phyficians  has  been  taken,  as  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be,  rather  from  the  difeafes  they 
treat,  than  from  the  part  e^ch  of  them  take 
in  the  treatment,  this  oppofition  has  been  gra- 
dually wearing  away,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
vived : But  at  that  time  it  grew  to  a very  ferious 
height.  The  College  fent  a letter  to  the  Surgeons 
Company,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1595*5 
avowing  their  intention  to  proceed  againft  all  of 
them  who  fhould  offend  in  this  matter.  They 
accordingly  commenced  a procefs  fhortly  after 
againft  one  Jenkins,  which  was  left  to  the  decifion 
of  Sir  John  Popham,  then  Lord  Chief  Juftice, 
who  determined  it  April  8,  1602,  in  favour  of  the 
College;  declaring  it  as  his  opinion,  “thatnoSur- 
“ geon,as  a Surgeon,  might  praElife  Fhyfic ; no,  not 
“ for  any  difeafe,  though  it  were  the  great  pox — ”f  And 
further,  “That  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  could  not 
“ bail,  or  deliver  the  College  prifoner,  but  was * 
“ obliged  by  law  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  College 
“ Cenfure.”  For  this  decifion  his  Lordftiip  received 
a very  flattering  letter  of  thanks  from  the  College. 

F 2 It 

* Goodall,  p.  340. 

+ Alllon,  p.  ii£.  Goodall,  p.  344. 
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It  was  now  high  time  for  the  Surgeons  Company 
to  look  about  them;  for  whatever  Jenkins  might 
be,  and  it  is  very  clear  what  he  was,  this  de- 
cifion  went  againfl  the  members  of  the  Company  at 
large,  and  degraded  them  into  the  fervility  of  the 
molt  dependent  hirelings.  But  King  James  ffiortly 
after  coming  to  the  throne  of  England,  they  ap- 
plied for  a new  Charter,  and  obtained  it  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1604. 

This  entrufted  the  examination  of  all  who  ffiould 
praQife  Surgery  within  three  miles  of  London  to 
the  Mailer  and  two  of  the  alfiftants,  being  Sur- 
geons, and  admitted  all  who  where  approved  by 
them,  44  ad  exercicium,ufum , et  praclicam  mijlerce  Jive 
44  artis  prtediB.ce,  omnibus  necejjariis  et  falubribus  viis 
44  et  modis  convenientibus',  tam  intern  is  quam  ex- 
44  tern  is  medicin  is,  artem  five  mijleriam  Chirur- 
44  gicam  concerncntibus , fecundum  experienciam , cogni- 
44  cionem  et  fcienciam  eoiundem ,”  &c. 

By  this  Charter  the  Court  of  Affiftants  was  firft 
appointed.  They  were  to  be  twenty-fix  in  number, 
and  to  hold  their  office  for  life,  unlefs  fome  rea- 
fonable  ground  fhould  occur  for  their  removal. 
It  was  not  however  determined  that  any  fixed 
number  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants  ffiould  be  Sui- 
geons,  and  therefore  the  Mailers  were  direBed, 
every  year,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office,  to 
choofe  twelve  perfons  out  of  the  Affiftants  and  com- 
monalty, 
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monalty,  fix  of  whom  were  to  be  Surgeons,  and 
fix  Barbers  ; which  twelve  were  to  choofe  the  four 
new  mailers  for  the  enfuing  year,  out  of  the  Court 
of  Affiftants,  A claufe  was  alfo  inferted,  pro- 
hibiting any  perfon  who  was  not  a Surgeon  and  a 
member  of  the  Company,  from  intermeddling  with 
the  diflefition  or  embalming  of  any  dead  body 
within  the  jurifdifition  now  allowed. 

From  this  time  the  College  of  Phyficians  became 
lefs  troublefome;  though  under  the  pretext  that 
the  charter  had  not  been  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
they  fined  fome  members  of  the  company  for  bad 
prafilice.  And  it  is  .fufficiently  evident  that  the 
pra&ice  of  thofe  whom  they  did  fine  was  bad 
enough. 

The  charter  was  once  more  renewed  by  King 
Charles  I.  in  the  year  1629,  who  extended  the 
jurifdifilion  to  feven  miles  round  London,  and  made 
the  following  alterations  in  the  conliitution  of  the 
company. 

Ten  Examiners  elefiled  by  and  out  of  the  Court 
of  Affiftants  were  to  continue  in  that  office  for  life, 
unlefs  fome  reafonable'caufe  could  be  affigned  for 
their  removal — The  Examiners  were  to  be  flill 
conlidered  as  a part  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants 
notwithftanding  their  ele&ion  to  that  office— The 
Court  of  Affiftants  were  to  elefil  perfons  out  of 

their 
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their  own  number  (being  Surgeons)  to  fupply 
vacancies  in  the  Court  of  Examiners,  and  perfons 
out  of  the  company  at  large  to  fupply  vacancies  in 
their  own. 

All  candidates  for  admiffion  into  the  Company 
were  to  be  examined  in  the  prefence  of  two  of  the 
Mailers,  and  four  Examiners ; and  all  Navy  Sur- 
geons, their  Mates,  their  inftruments  and  medicine 
chells,  were  to  be  examined  by  the  mailers. 

It  was  enjoined  that  all  members  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  might  happen  to  be  called  to  a perfon 
wounded,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  lofing  his  life 
or  a limb,  Ihould  confult  one  or  both  of  the  two 
mailers,  for  the  time  being,  who  were  Surgeons, 
refpefling  the  cafe,  within  twenty  hours,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  forty  Ihillings. 

Every  apppentice  was  to  be  prefented  at  a Court 
held  in  the  common  hall  before  one  mailer  at  lealt ; 
to  be  bound  for  no  Ihorter  a term  than  feven  years ; 
not  to  be  decrepid  or  deformed,  or  have  any 
corrupt  or  peflilential  difeafe,  but  to  be  found  in 
body  and  limbs.  If  he  was  apprenticed  to  a Sur- 
geon he  was  to  underhand  and  read  the  Latin 
language  ; and  all  this  under  a penalty  of  twenty 
pounds. 


A Lefture 
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A Le&ure  in  Surgery  was  alfo  permitted  to  be 
read  once  a week,  or  otherwife,  at  the  diferetion  of 
the  mailer  and  affiftants. 

/ 

Refpe£ling  every  perfon  -admitted  to  pra&ife 
Surgery  it  is  faid  in  the  charter,  44  plenam  potejlatem 
44  et  authoritatem  decetero  inperpetuum  habeat  et  habebit , 
44 facere , proeparare,  componere,  applicare,  admini- 
44  strare ,etuti,  omnibus  et  singulis  emplajlris , 
44  unguentis , comfosicionibus,  pharmasis,  et 
•“aliis  medicamentis,  ad  artem  Chirurgicam 
44  ji peel  antibus,  quee  per  tales  homines  aut  eorum  aliquos 
44  tam  expertos  approbates  et  admijjos , ante  hcec  tempora 
44  habitis , ujis,feu  frequentatis , aut  que  per  eos  Jive  fuc- 
4<  cejfores  fuos , eorum  aliquem  in  pojlerum  exijli- 

44  mabuntur  idonea,fana , et  convenientia  pro  meliori  et 
44  cerciori  recuperacione  fanitatis  paciencium  fuorum  in 
44  cajibus  Chirurgice ; videlicet,  in  curaciont  Vulnerum , 
44  Ulccrum , Fraclurarum , Dijlocacionum , Tumorum 
44  preeter  et  contra  naturam , aliarum  externarum  in -> 

4‘  Jirmitatum  prout  fibi  melius fore  videbitur  expedire.” 

i N 

A few  years  before  this  charter  was  given,  the 
immortal  Harvey  had  publifhed  his  difeovery  of 
the  Circulation,  and  thus  began  that  important 
revolution  which  has  fince  taken  place  both  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine:  But  as  this 
change  was  only  to  be  brought  about  by  a careful 
induction  and  arrangement  of  many  particulars,  and 
a leries  of  obfervations  entirely  new?  it  was  not 

very 
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very  quick  in  its  advances.  Only  a fmall  progrefs 
was  therefore  made  in  Chirurgical  knowledge  for 
the  following  fifty  years;  when  Mr.  Richard  Wife- 
man,  Serjeant  Surgeon  to  King  Charles  II.  pub- 
li filed  his  eight  treatifes,  and  firft  gave  lultre  to 
Surgery  in  England. 

By  this  time  a number  of  events  had  taken  place, 
which  greatly  favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions. 
Europe  had  affumed  a new  chara&er:  Science  was 
rifing  with  refililefs  fplendor  to  diflipate  the  clouds 
which  had  fo  long  obfcured  her;  and  medicine, 
before  a rude  and  almoft  pathlefs  defert,  began  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  to  invite, 
nay  to  command,  attention. 

The  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  had  not  only  been 
the  means  of  advancing  fcience  in  general,  by 
exploding  the  hopothetical  fyflems  received  in  his 
time,  but  had  been  peculiarly  beneficial  to  medicine. 
With  great  accuracy  and  difcernment  he  pointed 
out  its  defefls,  and  fhowed  the  neceffity  of  obferving 
his  own  rules  in  all  future  attempts  to  improve  it. 
His  obfervations  on  this  fubjeft*  deferve  the  re- 
peated perufal  of  every  fludent. 

Taught  by  the  doflrine  of  fo  great  a mailer, 
Sydenham  applied  himfelf  to  the  obfervation  of 

morbid 


* De  Augment.  Scient.  Lib.  IV.  c,  2. 
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morbid  phaenomena,  which  he  delineated  with  un- 
common exaftnefs,  and  careful  attention  to  fur- 
rounding circumftances.  Others  followed  the  fame 
example,  and  much  light  was  thrown  on  the  nature 
and  cure  of  internal  difeafes. 

Anatomy  alfo  was  now  in  a high  flate  of  cul- 
tivation, efpecially  on  feveral  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  dobtrine  of  the  circulation  was  univerfally 
received  ; and  the  art  of  inje&ing  the  blood-veffels 
with  coloured  fluids,  invented  by^De  Graaf,  and 
improved  by  Swammerdam  and  Ruyfch,  enabled 
Anatomifts  not  only  better  to  difleft  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  alfo  to  demonffrate  their 
ftrufture  with  great  minutenefs,  and  to  fubjeft 
them  to  the  microfcope  with  eminent  advantage. 
Chemiftry  had  furnifhed  many  aflive  and  fuccefsful 
remedies,  both  for  external  and  internal  ufe ; and 
was  faff  emerging  from  the  myftery  and  jargon  in 
which  it  had  been  fo  induftrioufly  obfcured.  Lite- 
rary Societies  were  inflituled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  ; the  genius  of  Newton  was  beginning  to 
unfold ; and  the  mechanical  arts  had  made  a rapid 
progrefs. 

4 

But  what  more  immediately  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Surgery  about  this  period,  was  an 
alteration  which  was  made  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the 
principal  eftablifhment  for  teaching  it  in  France; 
whofe  cufloms,  both  good  and  bad,  have  always  had 

G a remarkable 
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a remarkable  influence  over  this  country.  A 
courfe  of  Chirurgical  Leftures  had  been  inllituted 
in  the  Jardin  Royal  at  Paris  in  the  year  1635, 
but  it  was  ordained  that  the  Le&urer  fhould  always 
be  a Phyfician,  and  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine in  that  Univerfity.  This  abfurd  regulation 
continued  till  the  year  1671,  when-his  Majefly  very 
judicioufly  determined,  that  in  future,  the  Leftures 
on  Surgery  and  Anatomy  fhould  be  read  by  a Sur- 
geon : and  fhortly  after  gave  orders  that  bodies  for 
diffeQion  and  the  neceflary  demonftrations,  fhould 
be  freely  fupplied.  Dionis  was  firft  appointed  to 
this  office,  and  the  fuperior  ability  with  which  he 
filled  it,  inconteflably  proved  the  propriety  of  the 
alteration*.. 

The  abfurdity  of  having  Surgery  taught  by  one 
fet  of  men,  while  it  is  wholly  prafitifed  by  another, 
feems  almoft  too  grofs  to  need  pointing  out.  Such 
a plan  was  fcarcely  ever  thought  of  in  any  other  pro- 
feffion;  and  it  is,  at  firft  view,  rather  fuiprifing 
it  fhould  ever  have  been  adopted  in  this. 

The  faft  is,  that  when  Cardinal  Etouteville,  in 
the  year  1452,  aboliflied  the  law  which  obliged  the 
Phylicians  to  celibacy,  many  of  them,  thinking 
there  was  more  comfort  to  be  found  in  a vile 

without  a benefice,  than  could  be  expelled  in  a 

benefice 


* Hift.de  l’Acad.  R.  de  Chirurgie,  p.  27,  etfeq. 
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benefice  without  a wife,  abandoned  the  priefthood, 
and  were  then  permitted,  of  courfe,  to  vi fit  their 
patients  themfelves  at  their  own  houfes.  They  now 
became  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  Surgeons, 
to  whom  they  were  before  fo  much  indebted;  and 
tried  all  the  arts  and  manoeuvres  that  monkifh  craft 
could  devife,  to  opprefs  and  degrade  them*.  Vio- 
lent difputes  therefore  frequently  arofe  between 
them,  in  which  the  Phyficians,  being  members  of  the 
Univerfity,  and  therefore  under  clerical  protection, 
generally  prevailed.  The  Surgeons,  very  unwifely, 
inftead  of  endeavouring  to  aft  wholly  independent, 
of  them  and  the  Univerfity  too,  were  always  trying 
to  pufh  themfelves  into  the  latter,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  a Fifth  Faculty;  and  to  make  friends 
for  this  purpofe,  of  the  very  men  who  were  de- 
fpifing  and  perfecuting  them.  They  appealed  to 
their  honour,  their  good  fenfe,  and  fo  on  ; but  as 
they  could  not  appeal  to  their  intereft,  they  gene- 
rally ffuftrated  their  own  intentions;  and  only  gained 
the  honour  of  being  acknowledged  as  the  fcholars 
and  pupils  of  the  Univerfity,  and  being  admitted  to 
receive  apoftolical  benediftion  from  the  fame  lips 
as  their  High  Mightineffes  the  Doftors.  But  they 
were  not  allowed  to  graduate  there  for  a very  con- 

G 2 fiderable 

* In  order  to  this  they  patronifed  the  Barbers  fo  far 
as  to  read  the  Leftures  on  Anatomy,  and  explain  the 
Surgical  Writers  to  them  in  the  vernacular  lamruage  • 
contrary  to  the  universal  praftice  of  every  School  of 
1 lyfic  at  that  time  in  Europe.  At  another  they  tried  to 
make  the  Bagnio-keepers  fupplant  the  Surgeons. 


fiderable  time  after  the  firft  reafon  for  prohibiting 
them  was,  in  fafr,  done  away.  The  Phyficians 
therefore  having  the  nominal  fuperiority  of  rank, 
were  always  pretending  to  be  the  only  good  and 
fit  teachers  of  Surgery,  and  treated  the  Surgeons  as 
their  mere  creatures  and  dependents*.  - 
.>• 

It  was  impoffible  that  Surgery  could  profper 
much  while  this  was  the  cafei  It  was  therefore 
highly  proper  fome  alteration  fliould  be  madet. 
At  length  it  was  made,  as  has  juft  been  deferibed; 

and 

* So  proud  were  the  Surgeons  of  being  confidered  even 
the  Scholars  of  the  University.  that  when  charged  by  the 
Regent  with  having  denied  their  relation  to  it,  Philip 
Roger  their  reprelentative  faid,  fo  far  from  having  done 
fo,  “ Ji  aviezmes  fonge  le  dire,  nous  nous  irions  cou- 
“ cher  pour  le  defonger.''  Bulaei  Hift.  Univ.  P-ar.  tom. 
VI.  p.  32. 

„ <• 

+ “ On  devoit  prevoir  les  malheurs  de  la  divifion  de 
laTheorie  d’avec  l’Artid’operer.  Fallope,  etMarcAurele 
Severin,  en  Italie,  s’etoient  deja  plaints  amerement  de 
Pextinftion  de  la  race  Hip  poor  atique  ; c’efl  ainfi  qu’ils 
appelloient  les  grands  Maitres  de  notre  art,  a qui  la 
fcience  de  l’economie  animale  et  des  defordres  qui 
peuvent  en  troubler  les  fonffions,  donnoit  des  principes 
fur  l’adrniniftration  des  differens  moyens  de  remedier  a 
ces  derangemens.  Us  f^avoient  appliquer  avec  dexterite 
les  fecours  de  la  main  dans  les  cas  oil  ils  les  jugeoient 
convenables : mais  ils  n'e?npruntoient  pas  les  lumieres 
d’ autrui  pour  difeerner  cette  necejjite  ; ils  fe  dirigeoient 
par  celles  qui  font  le  fruit  de  l’etude  et  de  l’experience 
reunies.  Quelle  habilete  pourroient  avoir 
BANS  LA  PRATIQUE  d’UN  Art,  CEUX  QUI  FONT 
PROFESSION  DE  NE  LE  POINT  EXERCER?” 

Hill,  de  l’Acad.R.  de  Chirurgie,  p.  31,  32. 
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and  from  that  period  Surgery  rapidly  improved, 
and  enabled  its  profeffors  to  add  lultre  to  their 
country. 

V 

The  wars  which  deluged  the  neighbouring  con- 
tinent with  bloodr  during  the  ambitious  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  made  Surgery  of  greater  importance 
to  the  public  than  ever.  The  increafe  of  anato- 
mical knowledge  rendered  its  operations  more  fure, 
more  exa£t,  and  more  fuccefsful.  It  rofe,  as  it  de~ 
ferved,  in  general  efteem ; and  as  Paris  was  con- 
sidered the  principal  Source  of  thofe  improve-’ 
ments  which  were  every  where  vifible,  and  every 
where  beneficial,  the  demonftrations  in  the  Jar  din 
Royal  were  crouded  with  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
Europe;  and  in  the  year  1724,  five  public  pro- 
feflors  of  the  Theory  and  Prafclice  of  Surgery  were 
appointed. 

In  no  countries  were  the  improvements  alluded 
to  (which  it  would  require  an  ample  volume  to 
detail)  more  noticed  and  encouraged,  than  in  Ger- 
many and  Plolland,  where  diftinft  profefforfhips 
were  appointed  in  the  Univerfities,  to  teach  this 
moft  ancient  and  ufeful  branch  of  the  healing  art. 
The  aidoui  and  luccefs  with  which  anatomy  was 
cultivated  in  the  Dutch  Provinces,  together  with 
the  difiinguifhed  eminence  ofi  their  engravers,  en- 
abled them  in  particular  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
difcoveiies  which  were  made,  and  to  diffufe  much 

ufeful 
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ufeful  and  important  information.  About  this 
period  alfo,  the  celebrated  Heifter,  who  was  Pro- 
feffor  of  Surgery,  firlt  in  the  Univerfity  of  Altorf, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Helmftadt,  rendered  an 
important  fervice  to  his  brethren  and  to  mankind, 
by  publilhing  his  fyftem  of  Surgery.  In  compiling 
this  able  work,  he  carefully  collected  and  arranged 
the  obfervations  of  others,  in  his  own  and  former 
times ; and  added  to  them  whatever  an  excellent 
underftanding,  and  a large  field  of  experience,  had 
fuggefled  to  himfelf. 

The  part  which  England  had  borne  in  the  troubles 
of  the  continent,  and  the  diflurbed  ftate  of  her 
own  internal  affairs,  produced  too  much  occafion 
for  the  more  frequent  employment  of  Surgeons  in 
this  country:  Their  number  therefore  was  increafed, 
and  a few  attained  to  confiderable  eminence,  among 
whom  Mr.  Chefelden  deferves  principally  to  be 
mentioned.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a con- 
fiderable improvement  in  feveral  capital  operations ; 
and  for  inftru&ing  our  inftrument  makers  in  an 
art,  which  has  now  attained  to  great  perfe&ion  ; the 
molt  important  inftruments  being  imported  from 
France  before  his  time. 

Still  however  many  circumftances  exifted  which 
rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  for  the  Surgeons  in 
England  to  keep  pace  with  their  brethren  in  France, 

There  were  at  that  time  but  two  hofpitals  in  Lon- 
don 
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don*  for  the  Tick  and  larne;  and  the  governors  of 
thefe  entirely  refufed  to  allow  the  education  of 
pupils  in  one,  and  would  admit  but  nine  at  a time 
in  the  other.  The  rulers  of  the  united  company,  a 
majority  of  them  being  Barbers,  flrenuoufly  main- 
tained the  bye-lawf  which  fubje&ed  every  member 
who  diffe&ed  a body  out  of  the  hall,  without  their 
permiflion,  to  a penalty  of  ten  pounds;  and  rigour- 
oufly  profecuted  all  who  difobeyed  it.  The  mem- 
bers were  amenable  to  the  power  of  the  Spiritual 
Court;  they  were  liable  to  many  heavy  charges, 
often  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds 
before  they  had  ferved  all  the  offices  of  the  com- 
pany+;  the  privileges  they  enjoyed  depending 
principally  on  charters  which  had  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  Parliament,  were  often  called  in  quef- 
tion,  and  foujjd  infufficient  to  fcreen  them  from 
feveral  troublefome  and  expenfive  offices  in  Wefl- 
minlter  hall§  ; and,  added  to  all  this,  the  Phyficians 
and  Surgeons  were  perpetually  quarrelling,  about 

the 

* St.  Bartholomew’s  and  St.  Thomas’s Guy’s  was 

founded  in  the  year  1722 St.  George’s  about  1733 

The  London  Hofpital  in  1740 The  Middlefex  111 

1755 — and  the  Weflminfter  Infirmary  in  1719. 

+ Vid.  page  32. 

f Almoft  all  of  thefe  were  abolifhed  when  the  com- 
panies feparated. 

\ Gataker’s  Le  Dran.  p.  470 — Arnaud,  Mem.  de  la 
Chirurgie,  p.821. 
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the  right  of  the  latter  to  adrninifter  internal  remedies 
to  their  paj-ients*. 


None 

* A vaft  number  of  pamphlets  were  publifhed  in  this 
difpute,  which  had  found  its  way  into  Scotland,  and 
occafioned  the  following  claufes  to  be  inferted  in  the 
Charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary  to  the  Surgeons 
there,  July  17,  1695. 

*■*  Atque  fimiliter,  quum  in  memoriam  revocarrus  in 
literis  illis  patentibus,a  fereniflimo  Rege  Carolo  Secundo, 
beatifTimae  memoriae,  conceffis,  quibus  Medici  Edinbur- 
genfes  in  Collegium  eriguntur,  Chirurgorum  et  Chirurgo- 
^rum-Pharmacopaeorum  Edinburgenfium  privilegia  farta  et 
tecla  feu  Integra, et  indemnia  Chirurgis  ibidem  refervantur 
et  praelfantur;  atque  cautum  elf,  et  declaratum,  quod  non 
oblfantibus  praedi&is  literis  patentibus,  praedi£tos  Chi- 
rurgos  et  Chirurgos-Pharmacopcebs  folos  et  omnino 
poteftatem  Edinburgi  habere  curandi  omnium  vulnerum 
genera , collifiones  ojjium,  fradluras  et  dijlocationes , 
contujiones,  tumores,  ulccra  et  Jimilia,  et  omnia 
ACCIDENTIA  ab  illis  orta,  quae  folius  Chirurgice 
cperationum  funt  JubjcEla  : at  morbos  omnes  internee 
originis  medicis  foils  connnittendi  funt  (exceptis  ut 
fupra  excipitur.) 

“ Atque  fi  quae  intdr  Medicos  et  Chirurgos-Pharma- 
copaeos  lis  aut  controverfia  de  hifee  rebus  oriatur  ; ratum 
efTe  et  judicatum  volumus,  prsediclum  Medicorum  Col- 
legium nullum  haberi  poteftatem  erogandi  mulftarum 
in  Cliirurgos  aut  Chirurgos-Pharmacopaeos  qui  cives 
Edinburgenfes  funt,.  fine  confenfu  praefe&i  vel  praetoris 
alicujus  ejus  urbis ; et  in  cafu  abfentiae  vel  detredfationis 
eorum,  ad  ftatos  nollri  Concilii  Dominos  appellationem 
litriufque  fieri  volumus, 

“ Nofque  intelligentes  praedi£las  literas  patentes  ita 
qauie  conceptas,  in  fenfu  et  intentione  ad  efle£lutn  infra 
inentionatum,  itaque  nos  volumus  et  declaramus,  feien- 
tiam  illarum  litcrarum  patentium,  in  favorem  quorundam 

Medicorum 
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None  of  thefe  obflacles  now  exifted  in  France, 
except  the  lad;  and  that  was  daily  diminifhing. 
The  abilities  of  Petit,  Duverney,  Garengeot,  Fe- 
lix, Mery,  Le  Dran,  and  others,  made  their  way 
through  all  oppofition,  and  fupported  the  pro- 
feffion  in  its  true  chara£ter  : and  the  intereft  of  La 
Peyronie,  Marefchal,  and  La  Martiniere,  pro- 
cured it  a liberal  patronage  from  the  throne,  which 
at  length  iffued  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  atParis,byLouisXV.in  1731. 

The  labours  of  this  famous  Society  need  no  en- 
comium : They  are  before  the  public  in  five 

quarto  volumes,  replete  with  proofs  of  the  ability 
of  their  authors. 

Neverthelefs  much  was  left  to  be  done)  and  it 
may  be  queflioned  whetherthe  laboursof  Mr.  Pott 

H alone 


Medicorum  Edinburgenfium,  conceptarum,  curam  morbo- 
rum  omnium  ab  ongine  internorum , ad  so los  medicos 
privatim  pertinere  ; at  vero.  morbos  omnes  et  languores 
ab  externa  caufa  provenientes , et  eorum  acciden- 
tia, SIVE  MEDICAMENTIS  INTERNE  MIN  ISTRATIS 
SIVE  EXTERNE  APPLICATIS  CURENTUR , proprium 

x * eJ[z  verum  Chyrurgorum  operationum  Jubjefla , et 
ad  Chyrurgos,  et  Chyrurgos-Pharmacopaeos,  tanquam 
negotii  fui  etartis  partes  necessarias  et  n a- 
turai.es  proprie  pertinere.  Et  volumus  et  definimus 
hos  veros,  reftos  et  fixos,  inter  utramque  artem  futuros 
perpetuo  limites ; et  ut  omnes  judices  noflri  atque 
fubditi,  haec  in  commodum  Chyrurgorum  et  Chyrurgo- 
rum-Pharmacopoeorum  cum  omni  favore  tan* 
QU am  admitti  potest  interpretentur.” 
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alone  did  not  afterwards  produce  a more  real,  and 
a more  perfect  change  in  the  pra£lice  of  Surgery 
here,  than  the  united  efforts  of  the  French  aca- 
demicians. 


Be  this  as  it  may — The  inflitutiori  of  this  Aca- 
demy was  accompanied  with  feveral  circumflances, 
which  very  much  favoured  the  execution  of  its 
original  defign.  An  edift  was  iffued  in  the  year 
1743,  diflolving  the  connexion  which  had  fub- 
fifted  ever  fince  1655*,  between  the  Surgeons  of 
St.  Cofme  and  the  Barber  Surgeons,  and  decree- 
ing that  the  employment  of  the  latter  fhould  en- 
tirely ceafe  with  the  lives  of  tbofe  who  then  ac- 
tually profeffed  it.  It  was  further  ordained  that 
no  perfon  fhould  be  admitted  by  the  College  of 
St.  Cofme  (which  ftill  retained  the  power  of  ex- 
amining and  licenfing  praflitioners)  who  had  not 
previoufly  graduated  as  Mailer  of  Arts. 

I cannot  quit  this  part  of  my  fubjeft,  without 
noticing  the  wifdom  of  the  F renchCourt,  in  keeping 
the  civil  capacity  of  the  College  of  St.  Cofme  dif- 
tin6l  from  the  literary  capacity  of  the  Academy; 
although,  when  the  definitive  regulations  of  the 
latter  were  fettled,  all  the  members  of  the  one 
were  confidered  as  nominal  members  of  the  otherf, 

I mention 

* They  were  incorporated  together  at  that  period  by 
J,ouis  XIV. 

+ Only  feventy  had  any  fhare  in  the  management  of 
theinfbtution, 
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I mention  this  the  rather,  becaufe  it  has  been  coti- 
fideredasacapital  defedtin  the  bill  which  has  given 
occafion  to  this  pamphlet,  that  there  wasnopro- 
vifion  contained  in  it,  obliging  the  members  of  the 
company  to  affemble  as  a literary  body,  for  the 
communication  of  their  refpedlive  obfervations  : 
For,  not  to  mention  that  there  are  already  feverat 
Societies  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  formed  for 
this  exprefs  purpofe,  the  end  to  be  anfwered  by 
fuch  an  affociation  mull  be  entirely  diftindt  from 
that,  on  account  of  which  the  company  is  incor- 
porated. The  Surgeons  Company  is  primarily 
" and  effentially  a civil  inftitution  ; appointed  to 
protedl  the  public  from  ignorant  and  unqualified 
practitioners ; and  therefore  empowered  to  exa- 
mine all  who  profefs  to  be  Surgeons,  and  to  ad- 
mit thofe  who  are  found  of  competent  abilities  to 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  privileges,  allowed  them 
by  the  State,  The  other  would  be  a private  fo- 
ciety,  poffefiing  no  civil  capacity,  conftrudted  on 
different  principles,  and  requiring  regulations  of 
a very  different  kind.  It  might  be  eligible,  for 
aught  I know,  that  the  company  fliould  contain 
both  thefe  inftitutions  within  itfelf;  but  as  they 
would  by  neceffity  cf  nature,  be  really  different, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  formally  diftindl** 

H 2 But 

* It  would  be  a curious,  and  veryufeful  undertaking, 
to  invefligate  the  principles  ol  organization  in  fmall 
jocieties  : A fubjedt  certainly  worthy  of  enquiry;  but 

hitherto  very  little  underltood,  or  even  confidered. 
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But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. — Surgery 
•was  now  rapidly  improving  in  England.  Anato- 
my was  taught  in  feveral  parts  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don by  profefTors  of  confiderable  ability.  Several 
new  hofpitals  had  been  ere&ed,  and  in  all  of  them 
the  education  of  pupils  was  admitted.  The  good 
effe£ls  of  thefe  charitable  inftitutions  were  every 
where  vifible,  by  the  ftriking  recoveries  of  pa- 
tients who  were  fent  up  to  them  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  in  cafes  formerly  confidered  as  al- 
moft  certainly  fatal.  The  public  mind  was  there- 
fore difpofed  to  think  favourably  of  an  art,  by 
the  perfeftion  of  which  every  one  might  look  for 
relief,  under  a large  and  affli&ing  portion  of  the 
fufferings  common  to  humanity. 

Thefe  circumftances,  together  with  the  rank  the 
French  Surgeons  had  obtained,  could  not  but  in- 
creafe  the  defire  of  thofe  in  London  to  break  off 
their  connexion  with  the  Barbers,  which  was  now 
become  more  irkfome  and  degrading  than  ever. 
The  right  to  freedom  of  the  city  by  birth*  had 
introduced  men  of  all  employments  into  the  com- 
pany— not  only  Barbers,  but  Bagnio-keepers, 
Drapers,  Carpenters— 

“ Black  Spirits  and  White, 

“ Blue  Spirits  and  Grey.” 

Added 

* This  right  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  Barbers  : 
But  the  Surgeons  were  admitted  by  examination  only. 
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Added  to  all  this,  the  number  of  Surgeons  in 
the  livery  was  but  one  hundred  and  fourteen, 
while  that  of  the  Barbers  was  three  times  as  great. 

The  reparation  was  therefore  determined  on. 
An  application  was  made  to  Parliament  in  the 
eighteenth yearofhis  late  Majefty  KingGeorgell. 
(A.D.  1745)  and  an  act  was  pafied,  making  them 
twodiftinct  corporations,  and  confirming  to  the 
Surgeons  all  the  privileges  allowed  in  the  Royal 
Charters  given  to  the  united  company,  fo  far  as 
they  related  to  Surgery  only. 

The  Hall,  and  all  the  property,  except  the 
amount  of  two  legacies  for  Anatomical  Lectures, 
which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  were  left  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Barbers,  who  would  confent  to  the 
feparation  on  no  other  terms.  They  even  kept 
the  anatomical  preparations,  and  fome  excellent 
paintings  of  the  mufcles,  as  proofs  of  the  dignity 
of  their  origin.  The  former,  I underftand,  are 
now  difpofed  of,  or  deftroyed ; and  the  theatre 
which  contained  them  has  been  pulled  down : The 
latter  Itill  remain. 

* 

The  government  of  the  Surgeons  Company,  and 
the  management  of  all  their  affairs,  were  veiled 
in  the  Court  of  Affiffants,  who  were  to  be  twenty- 
one  in  number,  ten  of  whom  were  to  be  Examiners, 
and  each  to  hold  their  relpective  offices  for  life. 

They 
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They  were  to  elect  members  out  of  the  company 
at  large  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number 
and  perfons  from  among  themfelves  to  fill  vacan“ 
cies  in  the  Court  of  Examiners.  They  were  alfo 
to  choofe  annually  one  principal  Matter  or  Go- 
vernor, and  two  other  Governors  or  Wardens; 
and  nine  members  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  with 
two  of  the  Governors,  formed  a quorum  for  the 
t ran  faction  of  bufinefs. 

One  of  the  firft  things  to  which  the  Court  of 
Affiftants  applied  themfelves  after  the  paffing  of 
this  aft,  was  the  formation  of  new  bye-laws;  in 
doing  which  they  paid  an  efpecial  regard  to  the 
relief  of  theyounger  members,  by  abolifhing  many 
expenfi ve  offices,  and  leftening  the  adtniffion  fees : 
So  that  the  freedom  of  the  company,  with  all  its 
privileges,  was  fhortly  to  be  obtained  with  lefs 
than  one  quarter  of  the  expence  it  had  formerly 
coft.  No  reftraint  was  laid  on  any  of  the  members 
to  prohibit  them  from  taking thofe  fteps  by  which 
they  could  either  gain  or  communicate  informa- 
tion; and  a general  fpirit  of  exertion  prefently  dif- 
fufed  itfelf,  which  foon  enabled  the  Surgeons  of 
London  to  rival  their  brethren  on  the  continent*. 

Thofe  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  differ- 
ent hofpitals  which  had  been  eftablifhed,  not  only 
attained  from  their  fituation  a confiderable  degree 
of  publicity,  whichis  always  a fpur  to  aftiveminds, 

but 


* Gataker,  ut  fupra. 
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but  were  put  in  pofleffion  of  an  extenfive  field  of 
obfervation  and  experience.  This  enabled  them 
to  bring  received  opinions  to  the  tell  on  a large 
fcale;  to  correft  many  errors  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed, and  efpecially  to  improve  the  method  of 
operating,  which  had  hitherto  been  very  unfeien- 
tific,  and  encumbered  with  aukward  and  unnecef- 
fary  inftruments.  Among  the  names  of  thofe  to 
whom  England  is  moll  indebted  for  a fuccefsful 
application  - of  their  talents  to  this  important  fer- 
vice,  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  a pupil  of  Mr. 
Chefelden,  and  formerly  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hofpi- 
tal,  deferves  a diftinguifhed  place.  To  very  acute 
talents  for  obfervation,  he  joined  the  art  of  ap- 
preciating with  accuracy  and  fairnefs  the  opini- 
nions  of  others;  and  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who 
publifhed  a complete  and  mothodical  account  of 
the  operations  of  Surgery,  in  its  improved  fiate. 

Such  is  the  pain,  and  often  the’danger,  attending 
fome  of  thefe  operations,  that  ability  and  prefence 
of  mind  to  perform  them  well,  is  an  acquifition 
of  great  value  ; and  was  peculiarly  fo  at  that  time 
when  they  were  only  beginning  to  be  conduced 
on  the  true  principles  of  fcience,  and  to  be 
direfted  by  a knowledge  of  the  ftruaure  and 
ceconomy  of  the  human  frame.  But  this  acqui-  , 
fition  important  and  fplendid  as  it  may  be, 
is  far  from  being  all  that  is  neceffary  for  a Sur- 
geon To  inve'ftigate  the  nature  of  thofe  difeafes 
in  which  operations  are  needful,  and  to  diftinguifh 

them 
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them  from  thofe  which  are  conquerable  by  more 
' gentle  means;  to  afcertain  the  moment  when  the 
knife  fhould  be  employed,  and  to  determine  un- 
der what  circumflances,  and  with  what  medical 
treatment  it  may  be  ufed  to  the  greateft  advantage 
to  know  precifely  in  what  the  operation  itfelf 
fhould  confift,  what  fhould  be  attempted  before 
it,  and  what  ought  to  follow  after;  this  is  the 
Surgeon’s  longeft,  and  his  hardeft  tafk. 

To  animate  his  brethren  in  this  important  duty, 
and  to  fet  an  example  of  it  worthy  their  imitation, 
was  the  great  and  fuccefsful  endeavoar  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pott.  Born  with  a mind  penetrating,  flrong, 
and  comprehenfive,  conceiving  in  very  early  life 
a predominant  attachment  tohisprofeflion,  fparing 
no  pains  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  built,  and  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  obfervations  of  thofe  who  had  ftudied 
it  before  him,  he  was  enabled  to  mark  with  preci- 
sion what  paired  under  his  own  eye,  and  to  reafon 
with  accuracy  from  caufe  to  effe6t : Hence  his 
judgment  became  prompt,  becaufe  it  was  in- 
formed; and  firm,  becaufe  it  was  clear. 

Mr.  Pott  therefore  was  eminently  fitted  to  im- 
prove and  to  adorn  the  Science  of  Surgery.  Not 
by  the  hafly  fpirit  of  a daring  and  conceited  inno- 
vator ; but  by  an  habit  of  patient  attention  to  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  a careful  dedu&ion  of 


v*  • 
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her  laws  from  thence.  This  damped  intrinfic  value 
on  all  his  writings;  and  enabled  him  to  introduce 
a more  rational  and  fuccehful  praftice  in  many 
difficult  cafes. 

Cotemporary  with  Mr.  Pott  were  many  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  done  honour  to  their  profeffion  and 
to  their  country;  and  the  benefit  of  whofe  labours  is 
ftill  defeending  to  thoufands,  who  know  little  of  the 
fource  from  whence  it  is  derived*.  The  names  of 
Sir  Caefar  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Bromfeild  are  ftill  in 
remembrance,  and  will  go  down  with  honour  to 
pofterityt. 

I It 

* “ L’Anatomie  que  Ton  eKtdie  depuis  quelque  temps 
“ avec  tant  de  foin”  (fays  M.  de  Fontenelle,  among  many 
other  excellent  remarks,  in  his  preface  on  the  Labours  of 
the  Academy  ofScienc'es)  “ n’a  pu  devenir  plus  exafte, 
“ fans  rendre  la  Chirurgie  beaucoup  plus  fure  dans  fes 
“ operations.  Les  Chirurgiens  la  favent,  mais  ceux  qui 
“ profitent  de  leur  art  n’en  favent  rien.  Et  comment  le 
“ fauroient-ils  ? II  faudroient  qu’ils  komparaffent  l’an- 
“ cienne  Chirurgie  avec  la  moderne.  Ce  feroit  une 
“ grande  etude,  et  qui  ne  leur  convient  pas.  L’operation  a 
“ reufli;  e’en  eft  alfes  ; il  n’importe  gueres  de  favoir  fi 

“ dans  une  autre  ftecle  elle  auroit  reufli  dememe 

“ le  public  ne  jouit  du  fucces  qu’elle  a eu,  qu’avec  une 
“ efpece  d’ingratitude.” 

Eloges  des  Acad.  Tom.  I. 

+ To  Sir  C as  far  Hawkins  we  owe  the  invention  of  the 
Cutting  Gorget,  by  which  the  operation  of  Lithotomy 
has  been  rendered  far  lefs  hazardous  and  painful ; and  at 
the  fame  time  much  more  eafy  to  be  performed. 
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It  would  be  unjuft  in  this  place,  to  omit  paving 
a tribute  of  refpebt  to  the  extraordinary  merit,  and 
indefatigable  exertions,  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter. 
Not  only  have  the  difcov-eries  made  by  his  brother 
and  himfelf  in  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology,  thrown 
light  on  almoft  every  part  of  the  animal  ceconomy  ; 
but  his  careful  inveftigation  of  thole  alterations  in 
ftru&ure,  which  take  place  in  parts  under  the  in- 
fluence of  difeafe,  has  been  of  effential  advantage 
both  to  the  theory  and  praftice  of  Surgery. 

But  while  a few  names  are  mentioned  here  (and 
a few  only  can  be  mentioned  in  fo  fhort  a {ketch) 
let  me  not  be  thought  infenfible  to  the  merits  of 
others  who  are  not  particularly  fpecified.  Many 
contributions  have  been  made  to  the  treafury  of 
Chirurgical  knowledge,  from  many  different  quar- 
ters, or  it  had  never  contained  that  ample  fupply 
of  relief  which  it  now  affords.  “ Sacrum  feiemiae 
(■i  flumen,”  fays  an  able  and  elegant  writer*,  “ quod 
nunc  mirum  et  pene  immenfum  contemplamur 
<£  et  veneramur,  ex  parvo  ct  ignoto  fonte  deriva- 
« turn,  labitur  atque  labelur  per  omne  serum  : primo 
exiguus  rivus,  incrementis  quse  plurima,  quamvis 
lenta  accipit,  crel'cit  paulatim  in  ampliffimum 
amnem,  confluentibus  nimirum  undiqueinnumeris 
il  rivulis,  quorum  finguli  cum  tanti  mole  comparati, 

6i  nihil 


* Gregory,  ConfpeCl.  Med,  Thcor.  Tom.  I.  in  pref. 

p.  60,  6r. 
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« nihil  fere  ad  ejus  magnitudinem  conferre  videnturj 
« omnes  vero,  omnibus  congeftis  aquis,  flumen 
« tandem  efficiunt,  quale  jam  fpeftamus,  vaftum, 
« amcenum,  felicia  qua?  praeterfluit  arva  irrigans 
t{  atque  foecundans.” 

It  fhould  be  remembered  that  the  benefit  of 
thofe  improvements  in  Surgery  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country,  are  by  no  means  confined 
within  our  own  borders.  They  have  extended  to 
foreign  climes,  and  have  attrafted  pupils  hither 
from  all  parts  of  Europe : And  what  is  of  more 

importance  for  an  Englifh  Legiflature  to  confider, 
is,  that  they  have  reached  the  filler  kingdom,  and 
all  the  immenfe  colonies  of  this  extenfive  empire.  In 
all  of  thefe  are  to  be  found  crouds  of  fufferers, 
from  the  cafualties  of  life  and  the  ravages  of  war, 
receiving  folace,  relief,  and  reftoration,  through 
the  alMance  of  men,  who  owe  their  ability  to  im- 
part thefebleffings,  to  the  labours,  the  inllrufilions, 
and  the  example,  of  the  Surgeons  of  London. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  England,  the 
center  of  this  favoured  kingdom,  'where  Surgery 
has  been  cultivated  with  fuch  eminent  advantage  to 
mankind,  fliould  have  been  marked  out  as  the 
precife  fpot,  where  its  profeffors  mud  be  held  up  to 
mockery  and  derifion  ? 

Are  the  talents,  the  learning,  the  charaQers,  of 
thofe  great  and  able  men  who  have  juft  been  enu- 

I 2 n\e  rated 
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merated,  fo  foon  forgotten? — Have  they  toiled 
fo  hard  to  extend  health  and  eafe  to  the  beds  of 
aflh£hon,  that  after  all,  while  their  afhes  are  yet 
fcarce  cold  in  their  graves,  the  art  they  have 
honoured,  enriched,  and  ennobled,  fhould  be  treated 
with  fcorn,  where  it  looked  for  prote&ion  ? 

, 

But  it  is  pail — It  cannot  be  recalled — Surely  it 
will  not  be  repeated. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  focieties  of  Sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  have  both  been 
incorporated  as  Colleges  without  any  hefitation; 
and  that  the  latter  in  particular  has  received,  (as 
it  certainly  well  deferved  to  receive)  a liberal  fupply 
of  money  from  government  to  carry  its  purpofes 
into  effeft;  while  the  fociety  in  London,  the  parent 
of  them  both,  and  older  by  more  than  three  cen- 
turies than  the  latter,  has  hitherto  been  confounded 
with  trading  companies,  and  unable  to  confer  any 
degree  of  rank  on  its  members,  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  artifansi  And  yet,  without  any  affiflance 
from  government,  nay  chiefly  by  their  exertions  as 
private  individuals,  they  have  wholly  reformed  the 
practice  of  Surgery,  and  have  been  the  inftruments 
of  as  great,  if  not  greater  benefit  to  the  public, 
than  the  members  of  any  fimilar  inflitution  in 
Europe, 


Their 
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Their  having  been  pafied  over  fo  long,  cannot 
be  a reafon  why  they  fhould  {till  be  neglected. 
They  hope  they  have  deferved  the  rank  they  foli- 
cit,  before  they  afk  for  it;  and  do  not  requeft  it 
merely  as  an  inducement  to  future  exertions.  It 
is  of  greatefl  moment  however  in  this  latter 
view* : For  in  order  to  keep  up  the  vigour  and 

perfe&ion  of  any  fcience,  it  mull  be  permitted  to 
hold  out  the  ufual  encouragements  for  men  of 
talents  and  property  to  devote  themfelves  to  it. 
Thefe  encouragements  are  rank  and  fortune.  The 
latter  is  given  by  the  public,  to  fuch  as  are  honoured 
with  its  confidence;  but  the  former  can  only  be 
given  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  State,  for  they 
only  have  it  to  beftow. 


The 

* This  is  not  an  affertion  upon  mere  theory.  It  is 
decided  by  experience. — The  advancement  of  Surgery  in. 
Scotland,  fince  the  foundation  of  the  College  in  Edin- 
burgh is  well  known.  But  there  \yere  many  favourable 
circumltances  to  concur  with  it.  It  is  more  finking  in 
Dublin,  where  every  thing  was  begun  de  novo , and 
where,  it  appears  to  me,  the  form  of  the  inllitution  is  far 
more  perfect. — “ Since  we  have  been  formed  into  a 
“ College”  (fays  a Surgeon  of  the  firfl  rank  and  eminence 
in  that  city,  in  a letter  to  me  lately)  “ our  profeflion  has 
improved  moil  rapidly. — Previous  to  the  year 
“ 1780,  it  was  not  held  in  much  eflimation;  nor,  to  fpeak 
“ truly  and  fairly,  did  it  deferve  it  : Now  I may  truly 
“ venture  to  afTert,  that  in  every  branch  of  our  profelfion 
we  are  not  inferior  to  our  neighbours.” 

If  further  proof  is  wanting,  let  any  judicious  and  im- 
partial perfon  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Surgery  at  Paris,  and  by  them  decide  whether  I have 
over-rated  this  part  of  the  argument. 


I 
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The  appeal  from  the  members  of  a learned 
profeffion  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  recompcnfe, 
can  only  be  made  by  fuch  a Els  as  are  the  refult  of 
the  learning  and  ability  they  poffcfs;  and  which, 
when  they  have  been  once  performed,  may  often 
be  imitated  by  others  who  are  deftitute  of  the 
primary  qualifications.  It  is  only  a very  fmall 
part  of  the  mafs  of  mankind  who  are  able  to  look 
beyond  the  mere  outward  aft;  if  that  be  performed, 
it  is  enough  for  them.  Hence  an  ignorant  empiric 
fometimes  gains  as  much  of  their  confidence  as  a 
man  of  found  information;  and  an  accidental  cure 
ftrikes  their  minds  as  forcibly;  and  often  more  fo, 
than  one  conducted  on  the  true  principles  of 
fcience ; even  where  nothing  but  the  true  principles 
of  fcience  could  avail.  1 

i 

But  the  appeal  from  a learned  profeffion  to  the 
Legiflature  for  fuitable  rank,  goes  on  a very  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  it  is  an  appeal  from  men  of 
learning,  to  men  of  learning — who  need  not  to  be 
informed  by  what  preparatory  exercifes  the  mind  is 
to  be.  formed  for  the  inveftigation  of  a particular 
fcience ; who  know  from  experience  the  gradations 
of  knowledge  by  which  they  have  been  qualified 
for  their  own  high  flation,  and  can  judge  of  thofe 
by  which  others  mult  be  fitted  for  a profeffion 
equally  difficult,  though  of  lefs  figure  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  public  fee  the  motions 
of  the  hand ; but  the  Legiflature  will  fee  the  fprings 

which 
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which  move  it,  and  the  combination  of  powers 

which  regulates  their  effc£l. 

/ 

The  influence  of  rank,  whether  civil  or  pro- 
feffional,  on  the  mind,  is  not  to  be  difputed.  Is  has 
indeed  been  faid,  that  rank  and,  title  are  mere 

names But  they  are  the  names  of  things. 

They  may  be  mifapplied,  or  unworthily  bellowed — 
but  they  are  good  in  themfelves;  and  he  is  an 
enemy  to  fociety;  whofe  weaknefs  or  wickednefs 
would  impel  him  to  abolifli  them. 

But  if  the  Surgeons  of  London  are  to  be  denied 
this  rank,  already  • bellowed  on  their  junior  bre- 
thren ; at  lead  let  the  vitality  of  their  company, 
which  has  not  been  loll  by  mifconduSt,  but  by  mif- 
fortune,  or  rather  by  the  difpofals  of  Providence — . 
at  lead  let  this  be  redored  them:  Let  not  the 
public,  in  thefe  days,  when  inftruQion  waits  in 
every  dreet — let  not  the  public  be  again  expofed  to 
the  unrelided  inroads  of  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
pretenders. 

The  calamities  which  it  is  the  office  of  Surgery 
to  relieve,  are  among  the  mod  painful  and  dif- 
treffing  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  They  include 
the  whole  clafs  of  external  difeafes,  and  all  thole 
effefis  ol  internal  ones,  which  require  manual  opera- 
tion. And  however  loathfome  or  difguding  lomc 
of  thefe  may  appear,  let  it  be  remembered  they 


are 
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are  common  to  all  mankind : to  the  high,  and  to  the 
low;  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  poor;  to  the  feeble, 
the  ftrong,  and  the  proud.  The  patronage  of  Sur- 
gery, therefore,  is  a common  caufe — It  is  that  in 
which  every  individual  is  perfonally  interefted: 
For  on  its  perfe&ion  or  decay,  the  enjoyment,  the 
prolongation,  or  the  lofs  of  his  life,  may  depend. 

I know  very  well  there  is  a propenfity  in  all  men 
to  aggrandize  their  own  profeflion — It  is  a natural 
infirmity.  But  this  will  furely  be  allowed — that 
whatever  can  call  into  a&ion  the  belt  and  brightefi: 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  without  debafing  its 
mora1  worth — that  profeflion,  be  it  whatever  it  may, 
demands  the  refpeft,  and  the  recompenfe  of  fociety. 

Whether  or  not  Surgery  will  abide  this  teft,  it 
needs  only  common  fenfe  to  determine. 

If,  as  has  juft  been  obferved,  Surgery  includes 
the  treatment  of  external  difeafes,  and  fuch  ef- 
fects-of  internal  ones,  as  require  manual  opera- 
tion, it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  it  is  built  exaftly  on 
the  fame  foundation,  and  requires  the  fame  degree 
of  knowledge  as  Phyfic;  of  which  it  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  moft  ancient  and  effential  part.  Indeed 
they  were  always  blended  in  the  practice  of  thofe 
famous  men  of  old,  fevcral  of  whom  were  deified 
and  adored  by  a people,  ignorant,  is  is  true,  of  reli- 
gion, 
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gion,  but  very  well  acquainted  with  the  policy  of 
nations. 

\ 

However  the  whole  of  Medicine  was  then  in  a very 
rude  and  imperfect  (late:  Its  fphere  was  narrow,  and 
its  effects  were  lefs  evident.  Now  an  important  alter- 
ation has  taken  place,  which  has  enlarged  its  fphere, 
and  multiplied  its  eff'ebls  beyond  all  comparifon. 

It  is  therefore  become  neceffary  that  the  two 
branches  of  it  fhould  be  cultivated  diflinctly  in  a 
large  metropolis,  where  the  profefTors  of  each  can  be 
fully  employed,  and  (ufficiently  rewarded  : And  it 
is  from  the  reparation  of  each  that  both  have  been 
improved. 

Yet  while  they  are  feparated  in  practice,  they 
cannot  be  in  theory.  Here  they  are  alike:  They 
only  differ  fomewhat  in  appearance  and  form; 

“ Facies  non  omnibus  una. 

Non  diverfa  tamen,  qualem  debet  effe  fororum.” 

But  I will  not,  by  any  obfervations  of  mine, 
preclude  the  reader  from  the  pleafure  of  perufing 
the  following  admirable  and  judicious  remarks  on 
this  fubject. 

“ En  envifageant  avec  la  moind-.e  attention 
*s  l’objet  de  ces  deux  arts”  (La  Medicine  et  la 
Chirurgie)  “ on  voit  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  avoir  qu’une 

K . theorie 
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C£  theorie  commune.  Les  maladies  externes  qui 
<£  font  l’objet  de  la  Chirurgie,  font  effentiellement 
“ les  memes  que  les  maladies  internes  qui  font 
“ l’objet  de  la  Medicine : Elies  ne  different  en 

“ lien  que  par  leur  pofition.  Ces  objets  ont  la 
“ meme  importance,  ils  prefentent  les  memes 
“ indications,  et  les  memes  moyens  de  curation. 

££  Quoique  la  theorie  de  la  Medicine  et  de  la 
<£  Chirurgie  foit  le  meme,  et  qu’elle  ne  foit  que 
64  l'affemblage  de  toutes  les  regies  et  de  tous  les" 
££  preceptes  qui  apprennenf  a gucrir,  il  ne  s'enfuit 
££  pas  que  le  Medecin  et  le  Chirurgien  foient  des 
££  etres  que  Ton  puiffe,  ou  que  Ton  doive  confondre. 
££  Un  homme  qu’on  fuppofera  pourvu  de  toutes 
££  les  connoilfances  theoriques  generates,  mais  en 
“ qui  on  ne  fuppofera  lien  de  plus,  ne  fera  ni 
<£  Chirurgien  ni  Medecin.  Il  faut  pour  former  un 
££  Medecin,  outre  l’acquifition  de  la  fcience  qui 
££  apprend  a guerir,  l’habilete  d’appliquer  les 
££  regies  de  cette  fcience  aux  maladies  internes: 
££  De  meme  fi  on  vent  faire  un  Chirurgien,  il  faut 
££  qu’il  acquierre  l’habitude,  la  facilite,  fhabilete 
t£  d’appliquer  ces  memes  regies  aux  maladies  ex- 
££  terieures. 

£e  La  fcience  ne  donne  pas  cette  habilete  pour 
<£  1’application  des  regies;  elle  dicte  fimplement  ces 
££  regies,  et  voila  tout.  C’clt  par  l’exercice  qu’on 
•££  apprend  a les  appliquer,  et  par  l’exercice  fous  un 

££  maitre 
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«<  maitre  inftruit  dans  la  pratique.  L’etude  donne 
“ la  fcience  ; mais  on  ne  peut  acquerir  l’art,  ou  l’ha- 
<£  bitude  de  fapplication  des  regies,  qu’envoyant  et 
« revoyant  les  objets:  c’elt  une  habitude  des  fens 
« qu’il  faut  acquerir;  et  ce  n’eft  que  par  l’habitude 
“ de  ces  mernes  fens  qu’elle  peut  etre  acquife.”* 

I beg  leave  to  add  that  while  there  are  peculiari- 
ties belonging  to  the  Itudy  of  Phyfic,  which  make 
it  in  fome  refpects  fuperior  to  Surgery ; there  are 
alfo  peculiarities  belonging  to  Surgery,  which  make 

it  in  other  refpects  fuperior  to  Phyfic. 

' ' ‘ > * 

A comparatively  general  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  may  be  fufficient  for  a 
Phyfician,  (the  Vifcera  excepted,  which  he  mult 
thoroughly  and  minutely  underlland,)  The  relt  it 
will  be  enough  for  him  to  have  feen  repeatedly  dif- 
fected.  But  the  hands  of  the  Surgeon  mult  be 
conltantly  employed  in  this  work : He  ought  to 

bear  every  part  ol  this  complicated  machine,  and  all 
the  relative  fituations  of  each,  as  accurately  in  his 
mind,  as  the  painter  or  the  fculptor  fhould  its 
outline,  and  general  proportions.  For  he  is  often 
to  wound,  in  order  that  he  may  heal;  and  to  employ 
his  knife  on  a living  body,  endued  with  acute 
fenfation,  generally  under  the  influence  of  terror 

K 2 and 

* Encyclopedic,  Tom.  III.  p.  351.  Art.  Chirurgie. 
(Edit.  Genev.  1722.) 
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and  alarm,  and  where  a (mail  miltake  may  fome. 
times  colt  the  patient  his  life* 

Many  of  the  difeoveries  and  improvements  in 
Phyfic  have  been  owing  to  mere  accident,  which 
fil'd  taught  men  the  virtues  of  drugs,  and  made 
thofq  experiments  for  them,  which  otherwife  they 
would  hardly  have  thought  of,  or  have  had  courage 
to  attempt.  But  molt  of  the  improvements  in 
Surgery,  have  originated  in  reafoning  a priori , and 
from  difeoveries  by  anatomical  invefligation. 

t{  Chirurgia  quidem  medicamenta  atque  vi&us 
c‘  rationem  non  omittit,”  (fays  Celfus)  “ fed  manu 
“ (amen  plurimum  praeftat;  estque  ejus  ef- 

11  FECTUS  INTER  OMNES  MEDICINE  PARTES 
“ EVIDENT1SSIMUS.”* 

. V 

But  I will  purfue  this  diltinftion  no  further. 
Phyfic  and  Surgery  have  the  fame  origin  and  the 
fame  end. — The  hmpan  body  is  the  fphere  of  their 
exertions;  and  whatever  compofes  it,  whatever 
can  affeft.  it,  in  matter,  vitality,  or  mind,  is  the 
objefl  of  their  refearches. 


Plere  I might  lay  down  my  pen,  confident  of  the 
fuccefs  ofafecond  application  to  Parliament,  were 

it 


* De  Medicina,  Lib.  VII,  in  praefat. 
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it  not  for  one  unpleafing  circumftance,  which  it  is 

/ \ , 

now  of  importance  to  con  fide  r. 

When  the  Court  of  Affiftants  of  the  Surgeons 
Company  determined  on  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, not  merely  for  a renovation  of  their  powers, 
but  alfo  to  be  erefled  into  a College,  one  confider- 
able  difficulty  prefented  itfelf. 

- I 

It  has  been  cuftomary  for  Medical  Colleges  to 
confift  of  a very  limited  number  of  members,  and 
to  permit  others  to  praflife  in  the  difli  id  over 
which  they  prehde,  under  the  denomination  or 
Licentiates  only.  In  this  cafe  the  College  is  a little 
republic;  all  its  members  having  votes,  and  being 
eligible  to  its  offices  in  their  turn.  But  as  the  term 
Licentiate  implies  fomewhat  of  inferiority,  or  at 
leaft  is  generally  felt  as  doing  fo,  it  feemed  improper 
to  admit  it  into  the  propofed  College  of  Surgeons 
here. 

The  number  of  the  Company’s  members  had 
become  very  confiderable  indeed,  amounting  to 
more  than  fixteen  hundred,  including  fhofe  refident 
beyond  the  bills  of  mortality.  But  as  the  govern- 
ment had  always  been  veiled  in  the  Court  of 
Affiftants,  no  confufion  had  arifen  from  this  cir- 
cumftance. 1 he  members  however  were  all  equally 
permitted  to  praflife,  and  entitled  to  the  lame  im- 
munities; and  proper  pcrfons  were  felc8ed  from 


among 
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among  them,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  Court  of 
Aflidants,  when  they  happened  to  occur. 


As  they  had  all  hitherto  been  equal  in  privileges, 
and  excepting  the  municipal  didinflions  of  the 
Court,  equal  alfo  in  rank,  it  would  have  appeared 
very  hard  andunjud  to  make  an  invidious didin&ion 
between  them  now,  and  would  have  afforded  reafon- 
able  ground  for  complaint.  It  was  therefore  re- 
folved,  as  the  faired,  mod  honourable,  and  un- 
exceptionable plan,  to  beg  of  Parliament,  that  all 
the  members'  of  the  Company  fhould  be  confidered 
as  members  of  the  College;  but  that  the  govern- 
ment of  it,  might  be  continued  on  the  fame  plan 
exaftly  as  it  had  been  before.  Nobody  could  then 
be  aggrieved ; for  the  alteration  would  make  no 
difference  to  any  fingle  individual,  except  deno- 
minating him  the  member  of  a College,  inftead  of 
the  member  of  a Company*. 

Yet,  flrange  to  tell,  this  very  circumdance  has 
occafioned  the  mod  violent  and  illiberal  abufe  to 
be  poured  upon  the  Court  of  Adillants,  from  thofe 
very  members,  whofe  peace  and  relpectability  weie 
thus  honourably  attempted  to  be  pieleived  in- 
violate. 

The 

i 

* Notwithflanding  this,  no  idea  has  been  more  in- 
duflrioufly  propagated,  nor  more  generally  received, 
than  that  the  principal  intention  of  the  bill  was  to  degrade 
all  the  members  of  the  company  into  the  rank  of  Licen- 
tiates, the  Court  of  Afliltants  only  excepted. 
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The  bill  has  been  reprefented  as  li  rivetting 
« chains  to  bind  and  gall  them  and  their  pofterity” — ■ 
<£  an  iniquitous  plan — luckily  expofed  in  time  to  be 
<£  defeated,  which  will  not  be  iuffered  to  difgrace 
« the  legiflature— intended  to  convey  arbitrary 
« powers”— agai lift  which  it  is  neceftary  « to  excite 
« the  indignation  and  refiftance  of  every  liberal 

« mind.” The  College  propofed  to  be  erected, 

has  been  called,  c‘ A lucrative  jobbing  affociation — 
“ the  proprietors  and  managers  of  which  were  to  make 
« their  fortunes,  by  receiving  bribes  to  fecure  the  fuc- 
<«  ceftion  into  it— an  oppreftive  and  unjuft  mono- 
“ poly — a proftitution  of  names,”  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

Had  all  this  been  uttered  in  private  converfation 
merely,  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to 
notice  it  from  the  prefs.  But  as  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly circulated  in  print;  as  it  has  been  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  occafioned  the  bill  to  be  loft; 
and  as  it  has  been  fpread,  with  the  molt  glaring 
exaggerations  all  over  the  kingdom— juftice,  honour, 
and  decency  require,  that  a proper  anfwer  fhould 
be  given. 


^ In 

* All  thefe  expreffions  are  taken  from  a letter  which 
was  firft  circulated  with  the  fignature  of  A.  B.  but 
afterwards  reprinted,  and  fcnt  round  to  the  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  figned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  conducting  the  oppolition  : A gentleman, 

whom  I am  perfuaded,  in  his  private  capacity,  and  not 
heated  by  controverly,  would  have  loathed  to  fet  his 
name  to  fuch  a performance. 
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In  attempting  this,  however,  I will  not  repeat  the 
expreftions  above  quoted,  norextraft  ethers,  equally 
exceptionable,  from  the  different  papers  which  have 
been  diftributed;  but  fimply  confine  myfelf  to  the 
fum  of  the  arguments  brought  forward,  and  let  the 
terms  in  which  many  of  them  were  conveyed,  fink 
into  the  oblivion  they  merit. 


In  the  firft  place,  very  heavy  charges  have  been 
brought  againft  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  for  having 
prefented  a petition  to  Parliament  for  a new  aft, 
without  firft  convening  and  confulting  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  at  large.  The  impropriety  of 
this  complaint,  will,  I think,  be  fufficiently  evident, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  aft  of  the  18th  of 
George  II.  had  for  very  good  and  neceffary  rea- 
fons,  as  will  prefently  be  fhown,  vefted  the  whole 
rule  and  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  Court  of  Afliftants,  and  in  them  only. 
Parliament,  therefore,  could  know  nothing  of  the 
company,  or  of  the  ftate  it  was  in,  but  from  the 
Court  of  Affiftants.  It  had  empowered  them  alone 
« to  hold  courts  and  affemblies,  in  order  to  treat 
and  confult  about  and  concerning  the  rule,  order, 
“ state,”  (an  expreflion  particularly  applying  to  the 
late  circumftances)  48  and  government  of  the  laid 
« company  or  corporation;”  and  alfo,  “ to  make, 
a ordain,  &c.  from  time  to  time,  fuch  bye-laws,  or- 

« di nances, 


r 
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44  dinances,  rules  and  conJHtutions , as  to  them  fhall 
44  feem  requifite,  profitable,  and  convenient  for  its 
44  regulation,  government,  and  advantage.”  Hence 
there  is  no  infiance  on  record  in  which  the  members 
at  large  had  ever  been  convened  on  any  bufinefs 
whatever,  but  the  alteration  ofthe  quarterage,  which 
the  3ifi  bye-law  had  ordained,  fhould  never  be  in- 
creafed  beyond  the  rate  of  ten  (hillings  per  annum, 
without  the  confent  of  a majority  of  the  whole  court 
of  the  company*. 

i 

It  is  a great  miftake  to  call  the  members  at  large, 
the  conjliiuents  of  the  Court.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Court  are,  and  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are  in- 
corporated make  it  unavoidable  that  they  fhould  be, 
the  conftituents  ofthe  members.  The  court  derive 
their  authority,  not  from  a popular  election,  but 
immediately  from  the  legiflative  power.  It  is  a 
truft  committed  to  them  for  civil  purpofes,  and 
every  member  who  enters  the  company,  receives  all 
' L the 

I 

rr  The  members  have  only  been  convened  three  times 
fince  the  reparation  from  the  Barbers.  The  firfl  was 
July  3,  1746,  when  they  were  acquainted  witlrthe  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  in  confequence  ofthe  reparation, 
and  invited  to  dine  on  a brace  of  Bucks,  prefented  by 
his  Majefty  to  the  Court  of  Examiners. — The  fecond 
was  Augult  12,  1766,  when  the  quarterage  was  increafed 
to  hxteen  (hillings  per  annum  on  the  members  in  genera], 
and  one  pound  twelve  fhillings  on  each  member  of  the  ' 
Court  of  Affillants. — The  lad  was  November  4,  - 1784, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  ten  {hillings,  at  which  it  has  ever 
fince  continued. 
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the  privileges  .to  which  he  then  becomes  entitled, 
through  their  hands,  as  delegates  from  government, 
and  accordingly  takes  an  oath  to  obey  them  in  all 
lawful  things. 

Moreover  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  of 
the  members,  having  taken  that  oath,  and  entered 
into  the  company  under  the  conftitution  eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  old  a£t,  could  have  a reafonable  objec- 
tion to  make  againft  either  of  the  propofed  altera- 
tions.* None  of  them  infringed  in  the  finalleft  de- 
gree on  their  privileges,  or  gave  the  Court  of  Affift- 
ants  the  lead  additional  power  over  them.  The 
additional  power  had  refpefl  to  none  but  future 
fettlers  between  the  diftance  of  feven  and  ten  miles 
round  London.  Indeed  this  could  not  be  properly 
called  an  additional  power;  it  was  only  an  exten- 
fi on  of  the  fame  power  to  other  objedls ; and  could 
not  be  an  injury,  but  on  the  contrary,  mud  be  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  tbe  company  at  large, 
as  it  tended  more  effeflually  to  prevent  unqualified 
perfons  from  invading  their  privileges. 

The  neceffity  of  a further  exemption  from  the 
operation  of  the  ftatute  of  Mortmain  was  diffidently 
clear.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  before  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  that  the  certain  and  unavoidable  expen- 
diture of  the  company  amounts  to  more  than  nine 

hundred 


* Vide  p.  6. 
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hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Its  income,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncertain;  depending  almoft  entirely 
on  the  fees  paid  by  perfons  who  receive  the  diploma. 
The  quarterage  of  two  fhillings  and  fixpence,  paid 
by  the  members  relident  within  the  metropolis  and 
feven  miles  round  it,  brings  in  but  about  160/. 
or  170/.  per  annum;  and  Mr.  Gunning  had  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr.  Chandler,  to  move,  if  the  bill  had 
pafTecl,  that  it  might  be  entirely  abolifhed.  For  if 
the  Company  were  once  at  liberty  to  employ  the 
furplus  of  their  receipts  toward  realizing  an  in- 
come equal  to  their  expences,  a way  would  be  open 
to  free  its  members  of  all  Hated  contributions,  and 
in  time,  to  leffen  the  amount  of  the  fees  that  are 
paid  on  admiffion,  and  form  fevcral  eftabliffiments 
for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  attempt  till  this  objefl  be  attained. 
For  without  it,  the  Company  might  by  fo  doing  be- 
come again  infolvent;  its  officers  of  courfe  would 
be  fettered  and  degraded  in  all  their  proceedings, 
and  no  inftitutions  they  could  fet  on  foot  would  have 
that  profpefl  of  perpetuity,  without  which  it  would 
hardly  be  dcfirable  to  eftablifh  them. 

That  claufe  in  the  a a which  appointed  the  Chi- 
ruigical  I.cciuies  to  be  given  by  the  members  of 
the  council  only,  feems  to  have  been  very  ill  re- 
ceived; I apprehend,  only  becaufe  it  h^s  not  been 
rightly  underftood.  Let  it  be  confiderea  that  the 
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leftures  thus  limited,  were  the  Chirurglcal  Leftures 
alcnc.  Thefc  were  firlt  inftituted  in  the  year  1 790, 
on  the  fuggefiion  of  Mr.  Gunning,  and  are  con- 
fined, as  he  has  expreffed  it,  “To  thofe  points 
“ which  tend  only  to  real  practice,  and  the  eltablifh- 
“ ment  of  good  principles,”  deduced  from  expe- 
rience and  well  arranged  fafts.  It  mud  f'urely  be 
eafy  to  perceive  the  neceflity  of  appointing  fuch 
leftures  to  be  given  by>perfons  whole  abilities  are 
improved  and  matured  by  years  and  experience, 
and  to  take  care  they  fhall  be  given  by  no  others. 
Lectures  indeed  on  anatomy,  and  perhaps  on  phy- 
fiology,  and  feveral  other  fubjefts,  may  be  given 
as  well,  and  in  fome  inltances  better,  by  younger 
perfons.  Accordingly  all  fuch  appointments  were 
left  open,  that  any  member  of  competent  abilities 
might  be  chofen  from  the  body  at  large  to  fill  them. 
But  practical  leftures  are  of  too  much  importance, 
and  demand  habits  of  thinking  too  long  and  too 
firmly  eftablifhed,  to  be  entrufted  by  a College  to 
any  but  perfons  of  confiderable  (landing  in  the  pro- 
feflion.  In  what  v>ay  this  point  could  have  been 
better  fccured,  or  partiality  to  individuals  more  ef- 
feftually  prevented,  than  by  the  rellriftion  con- 
tained in  the  aft,  I am  at  prefent  unable  to  con- 
ceive. 

<•  — 

The  time  when  thefc  Leftureswere  appointed  to 
be  given — between  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  and 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June  in  every  year,  has  been 

obje6lcd 
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objefted  to  as  inconvenient  and  improper*.  The 
reafon  for  fixing  this  time,  was,  that  they  mignt 
immediately  fucceed  the  anatomical  com fes,  which 
generally  terminate  early  in  May.  The  pnncipal 
object  in  view  was  to  furnifh  the  army  and  navy 
Surgeons  and  their  Mates  with  a body  of  found 
practical  inflruBion,  free  of  expence,  that  there 
might  be  no  plea  in  future  for  fending  perfons  into 
thofe  important  fervices,  who  are  not  properly 
qualifiedt.  But  if  they  were  given  before  the  ana- 
tomical leftures  are  over,  they  could  not  be 

thoroughly 

r*  Vid.  “ Obfervations  on  the  Surgeons  Bill,”  p,  4. 

t How  important  it  is  that  fome  regulation  of  this 
kind  fhould  be  adopted,  it  can  hardly  be  necelfary  for 
me  to  ftate.  The  deplorable  ignorance  and  incompetence 
ol  many  who  have  been  employed  as  Surgeons  Mates, 
in  the  naval,  and  in  fome  of  the  military  departments,  has 
been  often  remarked;  and  is  owing  in  great  meafure  to 
there  being  no  public  means  of  inflru&ion  provided  for 
them  by  Government.  The  public  are,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Governors  of  the  Company  for 
attempting  to  remedy  a part  of  this  defeH.  Hitherto  the 
Court  ot  Examiners  have  been  very  painfully  circum- 
ftanced.  The  fervices  mull  be  fupplied  with  alMancemf 
fome  fort  or  other,  and  all  they  have  been  able  to  do, 
was  to  enquire  into  the  abilities  of  fuch  candidates  as 
prefented  thcmfelves,  and  to  take  care  that  thofe  who 
were  beff  qualified,  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  hirheft 
ftations.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  even  with  this  lax  fy f _ 
tem,  the  dearth  of  Hofpital  mates  has  been  fo  great  during 
the  prefent  war,  that  Government  have  been  repeatedly 
obliged  to  advertife  for  them,  and  to  offer  very  unufual 
falaries. 

from  this,  and  feveral  other  circumffanccs  which 
might  be  named,  arifes  the  neceffity  of  calling  the  naval 
and  military  Surgeons  to  a fecond  examination,  before 
they  receive  a diploma. 
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thoroughly  underflood;  anatomical  knowledge  being 
an  cflential  pre-requifite  to  improvement  in  Sur- 
^gery.  Still  however,  Anatomy  is  not  Surgery — 
It  was  therefore  thought  neceffary  that  attendance 
on  thefe  leftures,  or  on  fome  others  of  a fimilar 
nature  fhould  be  required  of  all  who  were  fent  into 
the  army  or  navy,  without  any  exception. — But 
if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  be  attended 
' gratis,  it  would  be  unjufl  to  infill  on  this,  for  many 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  them  ; and  if  they  were 
to  be  given  in  any  other  order  than  that  meant  to  be 
fecured  by  this  provifion,  they  would  be,  com- 
paratively, of  very  little  ufc*. 

But  the  moil  material  objections  to  be  con- 
fidered,  are  thofe  which  have  been  made  againfl  the 
principle  on  which  thig  bill,  and  alfo  the  aft  of  the 
a 8th  of  George  II.  were  framed,  and  which  are 
pointed  againfl  the  conflitution  of  the  Company 

in 


* The  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  fcience 
fhould  be  attended  to,  feems  very  little  regarded  by 
the  greater  number  of  lludents  who  come  up  to  town 
for  inflruftion.  It  is  however  one  of  the  molt  important 
confiderations  in  medical  education.  How  is  the  under- 
ftanding  of  a pupil  to  keep  pace  with  the  reafoning  of 
a lefturer,  who  difeourfes  on  the  pathology  of  adileafe, 
or  the  bcfl  method  of  performing  an  operation,  unlels  he 
be  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  flrufture,  relative 
fituation,  and  funftions  of  thofe  parts,  to  which  the 
teacher  refers? — Indeed,  whatever  be  the  fubjeft  of 
enquiry,  it  will  always  be  found  that  order  is  the 
clue  of  knowledge. 
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in  toto.  To  commit  the  whole  management  of  the 
Company’s  concerns  to  twenty-one  perfons,  appears 
to  fome  Gentlemen  to  partake  too  much  of  that 
ariftocracy,  which  has  been  of  late  fo  fuccefsfully 
blown  up  with  revolutionary  gunpowder  in  feveral 
parts  of  Europe.  To  exorcife  this  frightful  fiend 
from  “ the  affairs  of  this  extenfive  and  increafing 
“ corporation,”  various  expedients  have  been  fug- 
gefled  : Expedients  indeed  fo  various,  that  it  is 
plain  the  fubjeft  had  been  very  imperfedlly  con- 
fidered  by  the  parties  who  brought  them  forward. 

One  was,  to  make  the  officers  of  the  Company 
annually  eleflive;  and  then  every  body  would  have 
a chance  of  getting  in  fome  time  or  other. 

The  annual  eleQion  of  the  Prefident  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  furnifhed  a pretext  for  this 
propofal.  But  the  cafe  is  not  parallel.  The  Royal 
Society  is  a literary  body  merely,  having  no  civil 
duty  to  difeharge;  but  the  Surgeons  Company  is, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  primarily  and  effen- 
tiallya  civil  inftitution;  compofed  indeed  of  perfons 
who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  literary  men ; but  a civil 
inftitution  notwithftanding — in  which  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  importance,  than  that  thofe  who  are 
entrufted  with  the  governing  power,  ffiould  be  per- 
fons of  tried  ability  and  independence. 


But 
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But  to  adopt  this  alteration  would  produce  a 
dependence  of  the  mod  odious  kind.  It  would  be 
making  the  old  dependent  on  the  young — the  ex- 
perienced on  the  inexperienced.  We  fhould  then 
have  our  heads  on  the  ground,  and  our  feet  up  in 
the  air,  tout  nouveau. 

Another  plan  was'to  let  the  prefent  twenty-one 
remain  as  they  are,  but  to  unite  with  them  twenty- 
one  more,  chofen  by  the  body  at  large,  one  third 
of  whom  fhould  go  out  annually,  and  others  be 
defied  in  their  dead.  This  reminds  one  of  Julius 
Scaliger’s  divifion  of  all  things  into  the  Res  perma- 
nentes , and  the  Res  Jluentes.  But  this  device,  preg- 
nant with  difeord  and  confufion,  met  with  little 
acceptance. 

The  lad  (I  think  it  was  the  lad)  was  to  leave  the 
prefent  twenty-one  as  they  are,  but  to  conditute  an 
intermediate  body  of  one  hundred,  either  chofen 
by  the  red,  or  being  the  fenior  members,  to  whom 
all  refolutions  relating  to  pecuniary,  and  fome 
other  affairs,  diould  be  referred  for  confirmation, 
before  they  were  carried  into  effefl. 

But  that  any  perfon,  who  properly  underdands 
the  nature  of  the  inditution,  can  ferioufly  contend 
for  the  necedity  or  propriety  of  fuch  an  alteration, 
is  almod  inconceivable.  I am  fully  perluaded  if 
the  noble  and  very  learned  peer,  who  coincided 

with 
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with  fomething  like  the  latter  plan,  would  con- 
defcend  to  rc-confider  the  fubjcQ,  he  could  not 

fail  of  being  {truck  with  its  grofs  impropriety. 

, * 

What  can  a governing  body  direft  or  do  in  any 
fociety,  if  they  are  not  to  be  entrufted  with  the 
management  of  its  funds  ? They  mult  be  fettered 
at  every  Itep.  It  was  very  judicioufly  obferved 
(I  thfhk  by  Lord  Loughborough)  in  the  late  debate, 
that  to  refufe  them  this,  would  be  like  telling  a 
man  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  thinks  pro- 
per, while  at  the  fame  time  you  are  tying  his  hands. 
The  Court  of  Affiltants,  or  Council,  or  whatever 
they  are  to  be  called,  never  were,  nor  ever  defired 
to  be,  invefted  with  power  to  employ  the  money 
entrufted  to  them,  for  any  other  than  thofe  public 
purpofes,  for  which  they  were  originally  ap- 
pointed. The  queftion  is — Who  fhould  judge 
what  is  necelfary  for  thofe  purpofes  ? The  Council 
themfelves,  who  are  conftantly  in  the  habit  of 
fulfilling  them,  or  a larger  and  more  promifeuous 
body  ? Surely  if  twenty -one  perfons  of  liberal 
education,  who  by  their  talents  and  years  have  at 
length  arrived  at  the  head  of  a learned  profeffion, 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  public  bufi- 
nefs,  and  for  the  molt  part  independent  in  their 
circumftances,  are  not  to  be  trufted  with  the 
management  of  an  expenditure  amounting  to  about 
a thoufand  pounds  a year,  we  muft  be  in  a defperate 

M cafe 
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cafe  indeed,  and  not  likely  to  be  remedied  by  ap- 
pealing to  a larger  multitude,  born,  in  all  probability, 
with  the  fame  infirmities  as  their  progenitors  and 
cotemporaries*. 

But  after  all,  what  is  the  property  of  the  Cor- 
poration ? Is  it  the  common  flock  of  a benefit- 
‘ club,  or  a trading  company  ? — Certainly  not — It 
is  rather  the  revenue  of  a civil  department  which 
fupports  itfelf.  This  revenue,  it  is  true,  is  col- 
lefted  from  thofe  who  are  admitted  to  pra&ife 
Surgery ; becaufe  they  are  the  only  perfons  who 
reap  any  pecuniary  advantages  from  that  permiffion, 
and  Government  have  not  thought  it  right  to  bur- 
den the  public,  in  order  to  exonerate  them  of  the 
expences  attending  their  own  privileges.  I can 
hardly  believe  a fingle  member  of  the  Company  to 
have  been  fo  inadvertent  or  mif-informed  when  he 
paid  his  admittance  money,  as  to  expefl  he  fhould 
ever  have  any  further  power  or  controul  over  it. 
He  paid  it,  after  his  qualifications  had  been  afeer- 
tained  by  examination,  as  the  price  of  a diploma, 
or  legal  teftimonial  of  his  abilities,  in  right  of 
which  he  has  the  privilege  of  praftifing  Surgery 
in  any  part  of  his  Majefly’s  dominions,  and  is  ex- 
empted, as  long  as  he  fo  pra&ifes,  il  from  all  parifh, 

“ ward, 

* It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  the 
controul  of  the  expenditure  and  bye-laws,  is  not  placed 
in  the  Court  of  Examiners,  but  in  that  of  the  Afliftants, 
a majority  of  whom  are  not  Examiners. 
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u ward,  and  leet  offices,  and  from  being  put  into,  or 
« ferving  upon,  any  jury  or  inqueft.  1 he  money 
paid  for  this  diploma  therefore  ceafes  to  be  his,  in 
every  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  foon  as  he  has  paid  it; 
and  becomes  a part  of  that  revenue  by  which  the 
inftitution  is  fupported,  from  whence  he  deiives 
his  grant. 

The  great  plea  for  the  neceffity  of  an  alteration 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  Company  has  been 
founded  on  a very  able  ffatement,  or  review,  of 
their  affairs,  which  was  drawn  up  and  read  to  the 
Court  of  Affiftants  by  Mr.  Gunning,  when  he 
quitted  the  office  of  Mafter  in  July  1790.  In  this 
ffatement  feveral  inftances  of  negleft  and  mif- 
management  were  pointed  out,  and  regulations  pro- 
pofed  for  preventing  them  in  future.  But  as  it  was 
addreffed  to  the  Court  of  Affiftants  only,  without 
the  moft  diftant  idea  of  being  ever  made  public, 
the  errors  which  had  been  committed  were  fimply 
detailed,  without  being  traced  to  their  original 
caufes.  Had  this  been  the  obje£t  in  view,  feveral 
circumftances  would  have  been  adduced  to  account 
for  them,  and  to  exculpate  the  Governors  from 
a part  of  the  blame  they  may  appear  to  have 
deferred. 

The  mifmanagements  alluded  to,  as  far  as  they 
can  refpe6t  the  prefent  fubjeft,  are  reducible  to 
three  heads — Inattention  to  their  minutes  and 
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accounts — neglefl  in  the  conduct  of  their  leflures 

and  unneceflary  expences. 

With  regard  to  the  firjl  head,  the  principal 
faults  will  be  found  to  have  arifen  from  informality 
in  the  arrangement  of  bufinefs;  a fruitful  fource 
of  error  and  perplexity.  It  is  very  properly  ob- 
ferved  by  a fenfible  writer,  “ Les  dehors  et  la 
“ forme  demandent  les  premiers  foins,  dans  les 
“ etabliffemens  memes  qu’on  fait  pour  les  progres 
“ des  fciences.”  But  we  mull  acquit  the  Governors 
of  the  Company  of  much  apparent  neglebl  on  this 
article,  if  we  confider  the  circumflances  under 

which  they  began  to  exercife  their  funhlions. 

» 

When  they  were  firft  feparated  in  the  year  1745, 
from  the  Barbers  Company,  (where  many  unpro- 
pitious  cuRoms  had  long  prevailed)  they  lay 
•under  alrnofl  every  difadvantage  it  is  poflible  to 
conceive.  They  found  themfelves  with  a public 
duty  to  difcharge,  and  were  to  hold  courts  and 
afiemblies  for  that  purpofe ; but  they  had  neither  a 
place  to  meet  in,  nor  property  to  purchale  one : 
For  the  hall,  the  lands,  and  the  whole  Rock  of  the 
joint  Company,  except  two  fpecific  Runs  which 
will  prefently  be  mentioned*,  were  given  up  to  the 
Barbers,  who,  as  is  before  obferved,  would  confent 

to 


* Arris  and  Gale’s  legacies. 
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to  the  reparation  on  no  other  terms.  In  this  (late 
Government  gave  them  no  affiftance',f ; they  had 
no  endowments  to  fupport  them;  they  were  there- 
fore obliged  to  borrow  ^4000.  on  bonds,  to  erebl 
a Hall,  and  thus  became  encuriibered  with  a heavy 
debt,  that  was  not  liquidated  till  the  end' of  the  year 
1784.  AH  this  time  the  current  expences  were  to 
be  difcharged  in  their  courfe,  and  in  the  year 
1780,  the  clerk  (Cruttenden)  of  whofe  integrity  no 
ful  pic  ion  had  ever  been  entertained,  (but  who  had 
been  imprudently  confided  in)  went  oft  with  eight 
or  nine  hundred  pounds  of  their  money. 

In  this  long,  unfettled,  encumbered  ftate  of 
things,  which  lafted  near  forty  years , it  is  no  won- 
der irregularities  crept  into  the  management  of  their 
minutes  and  accounts,  which  at  length  became 
habitual.  It  is  with  public  bodies  as  it  is  with 
individuals:  An  embarraffed  ftate  of  their  finances 
often  produces  a degree  of  perplexity  and  concern 
about  the  prefent  exigency,  that  renders  cool  and 
deliberate  arrangement  for  the  future  leaft  prac- 
ticable when  it  is  moft  needed.  However  it  mull 
be  remembered  the  embarraffments  of  the  Company 
did  not  originate  in  their  irregularities,  their  irre- 
gularities arofe  from  their  embarraffments,  and  thofe 
embarraffments  were  unavoidable.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  find  out  errors  after  they  have  been  com- 
mitted 

* Indeed  it  does  not  appear  they  ever  alked  for  any  ; 
and  their  neglefting  to  do  fo  was  perhaps  as  blameabie 
as  any  thing  that  has  fince  been  imputed  to  them. 
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mitted  than  it  is  to  forefee  them  at  firft;  for  it  is 
often  by  their  effeCts  only  that  we  difcover  them 
to  be  errors. 

This  infolvent  ftate  of  their  affairs  was,  no  doubt, 
one  principal  occafion  of  the  carelefs  and  defultory 
manner  in  which  the  anatomical  le&ures  were  con- 
ducted ; as  it  prevented  them  from  making  their 
hall  a regular  fchool  of  anatomy,  which  they  might 
otherwife  have  done,  when  the  feparation  fir  ft  took 
place. 

Some  leCtures  they  were  obliged  to  read.  Five 
hundred  guineas  were  given  by  Sir  Edward  Arris, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  century,  {<  for  the  ufe 
“ of  the  public  anatomy  leCtures  on  the  mufcles 
and  an  annuity  of  fixteen  pounds  was  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  John  Gale,  about  the  fame  time,  <e  for  one 
« anatomy  leCture  to  /be  given  annually,  by  the 
<«  name  of  Gale’s  anatomy,” — making  in  the  whole 
a provifion  of  41I.  10s.  per  annum.*  But  this  be- 
ing all  that  could  then  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  as  they  were  without  a fuitable  colleClion 
of  anatomical  preparations,  they  made  no  attempt  to 
enlarge  their  plan  at  that  time,  and  foon  afterward 
it  was  evidently  too  late.  Several  private  fchools  had 
been  eftablifhed,  which  acquired  and  deferved  great 

re- 

\ 

y * 

* Thefe  are  the  only  donations  which  have  ever 
keen  given  to  the  Company. 
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reputation.  In  thefe,  not  only  the  whole  flru&nre 
of  the  human  body  was  explained,  but  the  arts  of 
differing  and  making  anatomical  preparations  were 
taught,  and  attraft  ed  a great  number  of  pupils.  The 
teachers  were  enabled  to  form  very  large  and  in- 
terefting  colleftions,  which  both  made  their  leftures 
more  inviting,  and  in  ere  a fed  their  own  repute  with 
the  public.  Others  were  therefore  roufed  to 
follow  the  fame  example,  and  met  with  a good 
fliare  of  fuccefs.  Meanwhile  the  lectures  at  the 
hall  fell,  of  courfe,  into  negleft,  were  ill-attended, 
and  at  length  feemed  hardly  worth  attending  to, 
either  by  the  Company,  or  the  public. 

That  they  have  not  more  regularly  given  Chirur- 
gical  leQures,  is  an  omiffion  for  which  there  is  no 
fufficient  excufe.  Several  of  the  members  have  in- 
deed, at  different  periods,  read  leflures  of  this  de- 
feription;  particularly  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.' Hunter; 
fo  that  no  chafrn  in  the  fyflem  of  education  has  been 
the  confequence  of  this  neglect:  But  a negleft  it  is, 
and  no  proof  can  be  given  of  the  wifh  of  the  prefent 
Governors  to  atone  for  it,  more  convincing,  than 
their  having  folicited  that  a courfe  of  fuch  leaures 
might  be  required  by  the  propofed  Aa  of  Parliament, 
and  thus  made  a condition  of  the  College’s  exiftence. 

As  to  the  unneceflary  e^pences,  there  is  only 
one  article  which  can  be  juftly  complained  of— — 
namely,  the  dinners,  which  it  muff  be  confefTed  had 

been 
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been  made  a great  deal  too  coftly,  between  the  year 
1784,  and  the  time  when  Mr.  Gunning's  Jlatcment 
was  drawn  up*  But  of  the  £170  there  faid  to 
be  faved  in  this  article  in  one  year,  it  muft  be  re- 
collected ^80.  were  by  abolifhing  the  annual  din- 
ner of  the  whole  Company , which  coll  the  fund  that 
fum,  in  addition  to  what  was  paid  for  the  tickets. 
So  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  private  members 
who  could  fympathize  with  the  governors  in  thefe 
extravagancies. 

However  they  have  been  long  fince  retrenched, 
and  are  not  very  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  Court  have  been  accufed  of  increafing  their 
own  fees. — The  only  alteration  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  refpect,  is,  making  the  allowance  to  each 
member  of  the  Court  of  AJfiJlants ,+  who  is  prefent 
punctually  at  the  time  appointed  for  meeting,  half 
a guinea,  inflead  of  half  a crown,  which  was  the 
fee  at  Barber’s  Hall.  But  as  thefe  meetings  are 
only  held-four  times  in  the  year,  unlefs  fome  ex- 
traordinary occafion  occurs,  and  as  each  member 
of  this  Court  pays  an  additional  fum  of  twenty 
pounds  to  the  general  fund,  on  accepting  his  office, 

the 

* And  only  during  that  period. 

+ The  fees  of  the  Examiners  have  never  been 
changed. 


the  Company  is  not  likely  to  be  much  impover- 
ifhed  by  what  is  afterwards  given  for  their 
fervices. 


I will  juft  fay  one  word  here,  refpe&ing  the 
purchafe  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Houfe  in  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,  which  has  been  called  extravagant, 
improvident,  inconvenient,  and  fo  forth.  The 
motives  for  removing  from  the  Old  Bailey  have 
already  been  ftated* : How  far  the  choice  of 
this  houfe  was  advifable  or  not,  let  the  following  - 
confiderations  determine. 


The  fee  fimple  of  thefe  premifes  was  bought 
f°r  £55c>0‘  ^ut  order  to  afcertain  the  real 
expence  (I  ought  to  fay  the  real  faving)  to  the 
Company,  or  rather  to  that  revenue  of  which  the 
Company’s  Court  of  Afliftants  are  the  truftees, 
the  following  calculation  muft  be  made. 


The  old  Hall  and  premifes  were  held  at 
an  annual  expence,  for  ground-rent 
and  taxes,  of  - 
Taxes  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  houfe,  - 


£240 

80 


The  annual  faving  in  this  article  therefore,  is£T6o 


N 


Take 
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Take  this  at  only  twenty  years  purchafe, 
the  amount  is  - 

Eftimate  of  repairs  wanted  at  the  old  hall, 
Price  at  which  it  fold, 


£3200 

2000 

2100 


£>300 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  houfe  coft  £ 550° 

Alterations  neceflfary  for  a Library, 

Theatre,  &c.  including  a con- 
venience near  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  the  diffefction  of  executed 
felons,  - - 800 

£6  3°° 

Money  faved — £1000* 

And  the  eflate  a freehold,  inflead  of  a leafehold. 

In  one  refpeft  only  could  this  removal  be  con- 
fidered  as  unfortunate — namely,  in  having  given 
offence  to  fome  very  refpeftable  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  objected  to  diffefrion 
being  carried  on  fo  near  them.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  a claufe  was  added  to  the 
a£t,  ordering  a receptacle  to  be  built  near  the 
place  of  execution,  for  that  purpofe. 

In 

* Since  the  firft  edition  of  this  Pamphlet  was  publilhed, 
jt  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  that  I have  eftimated  the 
alterations  too  low.  However,  fuppofing  them  to  coft 
£1500.  which  is  the  higheft  calculation  I have  heard, 
there  would  ilill  remain  a balance  of  £300  in  favour  of 
the  purchafe. 


* 
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In  order  that  the  particulars  detailed  in  Mr. 
Gunning’s  ftatement  might  be  made  to  appear  in 
a more  unfavourable  light,  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  have  carefully  caft  up  and  exhibited  the 
whole  amount  of  the  fums  received  by  the  Com- 
pany and  its  Officers,  while  that  of  the  expen- 
diture has  been  kept  out  of  fight,  except  only  in 
thofe  articles  which  might  furniffi  matter  for  de- 
traction, and  ungenerous  comment.  I pafs  over 
thofe  eftimates  which  were  repeatedly  circulated, 
but  have  been  proved  to  be  falfe*,  and  ffiall  no- 
tice only  thofe  which  are  admitted  to  be  true, 
but  have  not  been  fairly  reprefentedf. 

It  has  been  ftated  in  the  mod  formal  manner, 
that  fince  the  a£t  of  the  18th  of  George  II.  the 
Court  have  received  for  diplomas,  quarterages, 
&c.  the  fum  of  eighty  thoufand  pounds;  and 
that  of  this  money  the  Examiners  have  taken 
fixteen  thoufand  pounds  for  their  own  private 
ufe;  though  they  pretend  to  have  examined  all 
perfons  offering  themfelves  as  candidates  to  be 
Surgeons  or  Surgeons  Mates,  in  the  Navy  and 
Army,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany, without  any  recompence  whatever^. 

It  muff  be  confeffed  that  eighty  thoufand 
pounds,  and  fixteen  thoufand  pounds,  are  very 

N 2 high 

* In  the  papers  before  quoted, 
t Obfervations  on  ffie  Surgeons  Bill.  p.  3.  £ Ibid, 
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high  founding  fums,  and  make  an  excellent  figure 
in  a Philippic  : But  if  inftead  of  being  viewed 
in  the  grofs,  they  are  taken  in  detail,  it  will  give 
a more  juft  idea  to  the  reader. 

Thefe  eighty  thoufand  pounds  are  the  aggre- 
gate receipt  of  fifty-two  years — But  let  the  cur- 
rent expences  of  the  eftablifhment  be  averaged 
at  £900  per  annum,  which  is  the  lowed  they  can 
be  taken  at,  they  will  amount  to  £"46800,  and 
the  account  will  ftand  nearly  as  follows; 

Fifty-two  years  at  £900,  - - £'46800 

Expence  of  erefiling  the  old  hall,  - 4000 

Purchafe  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Houfe,  - 550 o 

£"10,000  dock  in  the  3 per  Cents,  bought 

at  75  on  an  average,  - - 7 500 

Examiners’ and  Affiftants’ fees,  - 16000 

£79800 

As  to  the  £16000  which  the  Examiners 
and  Affiftants  have  received  in  fees,  this  alfo  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  receipts  during  fifty-two 
years.  The  Examiners  are  always  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  fuppofing  them  to  have  received  it  all, 
it  would  only  amount,  on  an  average,  to  £30-155. 
and  a fraftion,  yearly  to  each.  At  firft  it  was 
rather  lefs,  now  it  is  rather  more,  but  rarely 
amounts  to  £50  in  the  courfe  of  any  one  year. 
For  this  they  are  obliged  to  attend  from  fix- 

teen 
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teen  to  thirty  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
and  fit  during  the  whole  evening,  let  their  other 
engagements  be  what  they  may.  And  when  it  is 
confidered  that  this  obligation  lies,  and  always 
mull  lie,  on  gentlemen  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the 
profeffion,  this  compenfation  can  hardly  be 
thought  too  much. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Examiners  are  paid, 
is  this — Each  Examiner  who  is  prefent  in  the 
Committee  Room  by  the  time  appointed  for  meet- 
ing, receives  half  a guinea  of  the  money  paid  for 
each  diploma  that  is  granted  that  evening.  If 
no  diploma  be  granted,  he  receives  one  half 
guinea  only  for  his  attendance.  For  the  exa- 
mination of  Surgeons  and  Surgeons  Mates  for  the 
Army  and  Navy , and  the  Eajl  India  Company's  fervicc, 
(of  whom  in  time  of  war  from  thirty  to  forty  are 
fometimes  examined  in  an  evening)  they  receive 
nothing  at  all. 

But  as  it  is  neceffary  that  thofe  who  receive 
permiffion  to  pra&ife,  fhould  pay  a quota  of  the 
expences  by  which  the  eftablifhment  is  fupported, 
through  which  they  receive  it,  proportioned  to 
the  emolument  they  are  likely  to  derive  from 
that  permiflion ; it  has  been  ufual  for  thofe  who 
receive  the  diploma,  and  fettle  in  London,  or 

within 
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within  feven  miles  thereof,  to  pay 
Thofe  who  fettle  beyond  feven  miles  pay  only  half 
that  fum,  but  engage  to  pay  the  other  half,  if  they 
fhould  remove  to  within  that  diftance.  Army 
and  Navy  Surgeons,  and  thofe  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  pay  three  guineas,  and 
all  mates  one  guinea,  for  that  purpofe.  The  Ex- 
aminers meet  once  a month  in  time  of  peace,' 
and  twice  a month  in  time  of  war.  If  any  per- 
fon  cannot  wait  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Court, 
an  extraordinary  one  is  fummoned,  for  which 
the  perfon  applying  pays  five  guineas  extra, 
which  is  divided  among  fuch  of  the  Examiners 
as  attend  : but  it  is  impolfible  this  can  happen 
often. 

It  mufl  be  acknowledged  that  this  mode  of 
paying  the  Examiners  is  fornewhat  exceptionable ; 
although  it  is  highly  proper  they  fhould  receive 
Ibme  compenfation  for  their  trouble,  and  lofs  of 
time.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  method 
would  be  better.  In  the  year  1790,  a propofal 
was  made  by  Mr.  Gunning  (then  Matter  of  the 
Company)  to  a noble  Lord  at  that  time  in  high 
office,  for  Government  to  allow  a falary  of  four 
’ or  five  hundred  pounds  a year,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

As  they  examined  for  the  Army  and  Navy  fervices, 

it 

* And,  except  the  quarterage,  no  additional  contribu- 
tion has  ever  been  called  for. 
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it  was  thought  reafonable  to  make  fuch  a re- 
queft.  If  this  had  been  acceded  to,  the  fees 
they  receive  would  have  been  abolilhed.  But 
his  Lordlhip  thought  it  better  they  fhould  con- 
tinue to  pay  them felves,  as  every  allowance  of 
this  kind  mull  come  through  Parliament.  Soon 
after  this  the  war  commenced,  and  it  was  thought 
an  improper  time  to  urge  the  matter  further. 

What  then  is  there,  in  all  thefe  things,  that 
calls  for  any  eftential  change  in  the  principle  of 
the  inftitution  ?—  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  fo 
far  as  mifmanagements  have  been  dete&ed,  the 
Coui  t of  Alii  (tan  ts  have  been  their  own  accufers, 
by  admitting  the  free  examination  of  their  books 
and  proceedings.  The  whole  pretence  for  ac- 
cufation  relts  on  their  conduft  of  their  own 
bufinefs,  in  which  the  complainers  had  no  right 
to  intermeddle.  All  the  reft  is  furmife.  For 
with  regard  to  their  conduft  toward  the  Com- 
pany at  large,  not  a Angle  abufe  of  power  has 
hitherto  been  difcovered;  not  one  complaint  has 
ever  been  exhibited. 

Howbeit,  Tyranny,  Oppreffion,  and  Abufe, 
thofe  portentous  goblins  which  ftart  from  every 
bufh  and  brake  to  terrify  modern  reformers  by 
day,  and  haunt  them  like  the  night-mare  in  their 
(lumbers,  have  not  failed  to  employ  their  wizard 
fpells  on  the  prefent  occafion;  forthcugh  fifty-two 

years 
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years  have  elapfed,  in  which  they  have  not  dared 
to  fliew  their  frightful  faces  among  us ; the  molt 
alarming  apprehenfions  are  now  entertained, 
left  they  fhould  at  laft  jump  up  from  the  chafm 
in  the  Company,  and  grafp  a whole  army  of 
Surgeons  in  their  claws. 

One  of  the  Counfel  againft  the  bill  thought  he 
defcried  thefe  monfters  peeping  forth  from  that 
daufe  in  the  aft,  which  fubjefted  all  who  Ihould 
pra£tife  or  profefs  to  praftife  Surgery,  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  not  having  firft  obtained 
the  licence  of  the  College,  to  a penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month.  His  appalled  imagination 
inftantly  beheld  an  amazing  fwarm,  44  who  mi- 
44  nifter  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  in  various  ways," 
Men-Surgeons  and  Women-Surgeons,  Barber- 
Surgeons  and  Cobler-Surgeons,  Surgeons  who 
only  underftand  fome  particular  difeafes,  and 
Surgeons  who  underftand  no  difeafes  at  all, 
marked  out  as  a facrifice  %to  this  peftilent  con- 
trivance ! One  would  almoft  have  imagined  he 
had  been  retained  as  the  exprefs  advocate  of  this 
empirical  hoft.  Surely,  either  the  learned  gen- 
tleman mufthave  ventured  a little — ultra  crepidam , 
or  his  clients  had  been  ftrangely  forgetful,  both 
of  their  own  intereft,  and  of  the  public  good. 

What  manner  of  purpofe  could  it  anfvrer  for 
any  body  of  men  to  be  incorporated,  unlefs  the 

m. . PrU 
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privileges  attached  to  that  incorporation  are  pro- 
te6led  from  invafion,  by  fome  kind  of  penalty  ? 
What  inducement  can  there  be  for  men  of  talents 
and  liberal  education  to  devote  themfelves  to 
fuch  a profeflion  as  Surgery,  if  the  pra&itioners 
in  it  are  amenable  to  no  teft  of  their  abilities; 
and  every  impudent  pretender,  and  every  front- 
lefs  fecret-monger,  may  commit  his  frauds  with 
impunity*? 


The  circumftances  under  which  this  penalty 
fiiould  be  enforced,  muft  certainly  be  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  government  of 
the  College  is  entrufted.  To  inflift  it  indifcrimi- 
nately  would  anfwer  no  end,  nor  could  they  be 
fo  foolifh  as  to  attempt  it.  Quacks  there  always 
will  be,  for  there  are  always  people  who  will  be 
quacked  : but  it  is  neceflary  to  put  them  under 
fome  fort  of  reftraint,  left  too  many  murders 
fhould  chance  to  be  committed. 


But  the  great  objea  of  affright  and  difmay  > 
feems  to  be  the  power  of  making  bye-laws,  which 
has  always  been  vefted  in  the  Court  of  Aftiftants, 

^ ^ and 


I veiy  much  regret  not  having  room  to  infert  the 
very  pointed  and  fenflble  remarks  of  LePalingenf 
on  this  fubjeft— The  learned  reader  will  find  them  in 
is  Poem  intituled  Zodiacus  Vita,  page  no  0f  the  Rot 
terdam  edition  of  rfipB-under  the  figgn  it  He  mav 
fotuin  to  page  zz5,  under  the  fign  Capricorn  where 
the  Poet  feems  to  have  met  with  a better  K of  m«. 
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and  was  to  remain  with  them  as  the  Council  of  the 
intended  College.  Not  Briareus  himfelf,  with 
his  fifty  heads  and  hundred  hands,  ever  inltilled 
halffo  much  terror  into  the  befiegersof  Olympus, 
as  this  wonder-working  claufe  has  unhappily 
produced  in  the  minds  of  fome  panic-ilricken 
gentlemen.* 

However,  mod  phantoms,  itisfaid,  will  vanifh 
when  they  are  fpoken  to  ; and  fo  it  fares  with 
this:  For  the  flighted:  confideration  will  fhow, 
that  the  power  of  making  bye  laws  is  not  that 
frightful,  arbitrary  power,  which  fome  gentlemen 
imagine ; but  is  perhaps  more  limited  and  defined 
than  any  other  fpecies  of  difcretional  trull,  being 
bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  fpecific  objedts  of 
the  fociety  or  inllitution.  And  no  bye-laws  re- 
lating to  this  Corporation  or  College,  or  what- 
ever it  is  to  be  called,  can  be  valid  without  the 
JanBion  of  the  Lord  Treasurer , the  Lord  Chancellor , 
and  th  two  Lord  Chief  JuJlices  for  the  time  being , or 
three  of  them  at  the  leaf:  Therefore  no  wanton,  or 
illegal  inconvenience,  can  ever  be  laid  upon  the 
members  at  large. 

The  power  of  the  council,  then,  to  make  bye- 
laws, is  a civil  trull,  having  only  thefe  three  ob- 

jedls 


... 

* Vide  “ Obfervations  on  the  Surgeons  Bill.” 
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jefls  in  view — The  qualifications  of  practitioners-^ 
The  fupport  of  the  dignity  and  privileges  pf  the 
profeflion,  and  the  management  of  receipts  and 
expences  belonging  to  the  inftitution.  Beyond  thefe, 
and  what  relates  to  thefe,  they  can  have  no  power ; 
and  whatever  is  dire  fled  to  thefe,  mull  be,  upon  the 
whole,  advantageous  to  the  members  at  large  ; and 
cannot  admit  of  any  fubftantial  grievance,  which 
will  not  fpeedily  correct  itfelf. 

\ ‘ 

The  grand  Confideration  therefore  is  this — Seeing 
the  overfight  of  thefe  objefls  'and  they  are  very 
important  ones)  mull  be  entrufted  fomewhere,  to 
whom  ought  Government  to  commit  it  ? Is  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference;  or  ought  they  to  be 
careful  that  they  veil  it  only  in  perfons  of  tried- 
ability,  and  fecure  it,  if  poffible,  to  a fuccefiion  of 
fuch  ? — But  of  this  ability  in  the  fucceffors  alfo 
fomebodv  mull  judge;  and  the  queftion  returns — 
To  whom  fliould  Government  commit  the  choice 
of  thefe  fucceffors  ? — For  to  whomfoever  this 
choice  is  committed,  in  one  fenfe  every  thing  is 
committed. 

Now  it  is  contrary  to  all  reafon  and  experience 
to  fuppofe,  that,  in  numerous  bodies  of  men,  all 
are  equally  qualified  to  prefide ; or,  which  is  nearly 
the  fame  thing,  to  judge  who  fliould  prefide. 
Ability  to  praflife  Surgery  is  one  thing ; Ability 
to  fuperintend  a College  of  Surgeons,  is  another: 
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The  latter  requires  a degree  of  profeffional  ex- 
perience, and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is 
not  the  lot  of  every  man;  and  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  eafy  to  find  a better  way  of  making  this  point 
fecure,  than  by  leaving  the'choicein  queftion  to  thofe, 
who  have  been  themfelves  elefted  in  like  manner,  ^ 
and  for  like  purpofes,  and  who  are  bound  by  an 
oath  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  office,  without 
44  javour  or  affection.” 

I apprehend  twenty-one  perfons  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  mult  be  fully  competent  to  every  neceffary 
purpofe.  Not  that  there  is  any  peculiar  charm  in 
this  number;  but  it  is  the  old  one,  and  where  bufi- 
nefs  can  be  fafely  tranfafted  by  a few,  it  is  im- 
proper to  commit  it  to  more;  not  only  becaufe  it 
will  be  tranfafted  with  lefs  confufion  and  diforder 
by  a few,  but  becaufe  it  is  more  likely  a few  who 
are  properly  qualified,  may  always  be  found,  than 
a greater  number.  It  can  do  us  no  harm  if  more 
are  qualified  than  are  wanted  to  aft;  but  it  will  do 
us  a great  deal,  if  more  be  appointed  to  aft, 
than  are  properly  qualified. 

i 

One  principal  plea  for  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  officers,  has  been  this — That  it  would 
have  a greater  tendency  to  promote  emulation 
among  the  members.  I very  much  doubt  the 
validity  of  this  affertion:  For  the  more  the  num- 

ber of  officers  is  increafed,  the  lefs  is  the  rank  and 
importance  of  each.  It  feems  more  calculated  to 

promote 
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promote  emulation,  that  a few  only  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed, but  whofe  ftations  fhall  be  permanent  and 
worth  having,  than  to  multiply  them  beyond  what 
is  neceffary  for  the  tranfaftion  of  bufinefs.  I do 
not  know  how  others  may  feel  on  the  fubjeft,  but 
it  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  an  honourable  dif- 
tin&ion,  which  fhall  be  really  a diftin&ion,  impor- 
tant and  ufeful,  referved  for  mature  years,  to  laft 
for  life,  and  to  be  conferred  by  men  of  high  rank 
in  the  profeffion,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  is 
moft  likely  to  excite  the  ambition  of  an  ingenuous 
mind. 

Let  it  alfo  be  confidered  how  important  it  is  for 
every  profeffional  body  to  enfure  a certain  degree 
of  rank  at  its  head.  Every  teftimonial  of  ability, 
authorifing  to  praQife,  mull  come  from  thence  to 
every  member.  As  therefore  the  perfons  are,  who 
grant  a teltimonial,  fo  is  the  value  of  the  teltimonial 
itfelf.  Every  member  of  a College  is  degraded, 
if  the  officers  at  its  head  have  not  that  ejlablifhed 
perfonal  and  profeffional  claim  to  refpefl.  and  con- 
fidence, which  may  be  increafed , but  cannot  be 
treated , by  their  official  capacity. 

It  is  very  true  that  this  reciprocal  influence  of 
perfonal  and  official  dignity,  is  one  of  thofe  fubjefls, 
on  which  the  new  light  has  not  yet  condefcended  to 
fhine.  But  it  is  well  worth  the  confideration  of  all 
who  intermeddle  in  the  formation  of  corporate 
bodies ; They  cannot  long  be  maintained  without 
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it — This  was  a truth  well  known  to  our  barbarous 
forefathers,  and  it  may  hereafter  hart  up  again  as  a 
new  difcovery. 

Of  the  bye-laws  hitherto  in  force,  one  has  been 
the  fubjeft  of  very  fevere  animadverfion;  namely, 
the  eighth.  By  this  it  is  ordained,  “ That  no  per- 
fon  praftifing  as  an  apothecary,  or  following  any 
44  other  trade  or  occupation  behdes  the  profeffion 
44  or  bufinefs  of  a Surgeon,  fhall  be  capable  of  being 
44  chofen  into  the  Court  of  Affiftants;  or  if  he 
44  fhould  be  one  of  the  Court  of  Affiftants,  be 
44  eligible  to  the  office  of  Mafter  or  Examiner.” 

It  mult  readily  be  feen  this  law  refers  only  to  the 
offices,  and  not  to  the  fellowjhip  of  the  College,  or 
Corporation.  For  to  the  latter , Pra&itioners  in 
Pharmacy  are  equally  admitted,  with  thofe  who 
devote  themfelves  wholly  to  Surgery;  and  are 
equally  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  whatever 
confidence  the  public  may  honour  them  with.  The 
point  therefore  to  be  confidered,  is— Whether  there 
are  any  good  reafons  for  confining  The  Govern- 
ment of  a College  of  Surgeons , in  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  kingdom,  to  thofe  who  are  Surgeons  only , and 
do  not  intermeddle  with  inferior  branches  of  prac- 
tice ? 

/ 

I apprehend  if  a fimilar-  queftion  were  afked,  in 
relation  to  any  other  profeffion  whatever,  there 
would  only  one  anfwer  be  given. 
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The  circum (lances  muft  be  very  rare,  that  will 
make  a departure  from  this  rule  admiffible;  and 
if  they  fhoukl  occur,  thofe  who  fuperintend  the  bye- 
laws will  have  full  power  to  make  the  exception. 
But  in  proportion  as  thofe  are  admitted  to  the  of. 
fices,  who  do  not  confine  themfelves  to  Surgery, 
thofe  who  do  muft  be  excluded;  a praQice,  which 
would  at  once  be  impolitic  and  abfurd : the  prof- 
perity  and  improvement  of  the  art  depending  im- 
mediately on  thofe,  who  cultivate  it  feparately,  and 
alone.  For  however  neceffary  it  may  be,  that  fome 
Surgeons  in  the  military  and  naval  departments,  and 
in  other  fituations,  fhduld  a6l  in  a twofold  capacity, 
this  is  a neceffity  arifing  from  contingent  circum- 
ftances,  and  not  at  all  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
feffion. 

It  is  very  true,  that  confounding  all  diftinflions 
will  fometimes  wear  the  ap  pearance  of  great  libe- 
rality; but  it  is  really  no  more  than  the  appearance : 
For  as  Brutus  once  very  feafonably  obferved  to  his 
friend  Cicero,  “ Nihil  per  fe  amplum  ejl,  niji  in  quo 
judicii  ratio  exjlat — Nothing  can  be  truly  great 
in  itfelf,  which  is  unfound  in  its  principle. 

To  conclude — In  petitioning  Parliament  for  a 
new  aa,  on  the  plan  of  the  laft,  the  Surgeons 
Company  have  folicited  for  a redintegration  of  no 

other 

* In  Cicer.  Epift.  ad  Brut,  Lib.  fing.— Ep.  16. 
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other  powers,  than  thofe  under  which  their  fcience 
has  already  flourifhed,  beyond  all  former  example. 

They  have  afked  for  higher  rank  than  they  have 
hitherto  poffeffed;  becaufe  it  has  been  already  be- 
fiowed  on  their  brethren  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
whofe  merits,  great  as  they  may  be,  cannot  be  fu- 
perior  to  their  own. 

They  have  afked  for  a further  exemption  from 
the  flatute  of  Mortmain,  that  they  may  be  enabled, 
in  time,  to  make  a permanent  provifion  for  their 
expenditure;  becaufe  the  fame  exemption,  to  the 
fame  amount,  has  already  been  granted  to  the  Col- 
leges of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

They  have  afked  for  an  addition  of  three  miles  to 
their  jurifdiftion,  for  the  public  good  and  fafety  only; 
becaufe  the  means  of  inftruflion  are  now  fo  much 
eafier  of  accefs,  that  it  is  doubly  difgraceful  prac- 
titioners fhould  be  buffered,  who  are  deflitute  of 
proper  information. 

They  have  requefled  that  meetings  may  in  future 
be  legally  held  in  the  prefence  of  one  Prefident,  or 
Vice-Prcfident,  initead  of  two,  in  order  that  bufi- 
nefs  may  be  tr  an  faffed  with  more  certainty  and  eafe, 
and  the  late  deficiency  in  their  Conflitution  be  pre- 
vented in  future. 
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This  is  the  fiim  of  their  petition.  - Should  this 

be  granted,  (and  furely  it  will  not  again  be  refufed) 
the  prefent  (late  of  their  funds  will  permit  them  to 
exonerate  their  members  from  the  further  payment 
of  quarterage ; and  they  will  be  enabled  to  fet  on 
foot  an  eftablifhment  for  Chirurgical  Inftru&ion, 
greatly  needed,  and  loudly  called  for,  by  every 
principle  of  policy,  and  national  juftice. 


FINIS. 


